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BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 
I saiD our friendship would be broken, yet 
[ thought not what I said—for then I deemed 
“T'was a charmed bond that bound us—even too strong 
For time, or chance, or man's most changeful mood. 
There was a sign between us, it is true, 
Which seemed to me a warning—for it came 
Ever in hours of hope and confidence, 
As if to mock their power—and I have shrunk 
Whene’er | told its meaning, lest the blight 
Were doomed to fall forever on my love. 
I put no faith in omens—but that one 
At times fell on my heart with a a weight, 
A fearful prescience, too soon realized. 
Was it mv fault, or thine? 1 would not cast 
Reproach, if undeserved—and if thy heart 
Acquit thee of all blame, then must I bear 
The burden on my mind, as best I may. 
{'ve passed the first dark ordeal ; and my heart 
Bowed not to its past weakness. Oh, I knew 
There dwelt a high and haughty spirit there, 
Not crushed, though half subdued. 
The spell is broken. 
*T was an ignoble bondage, claiming all 
Of the mind's freedom—chaining down each thought, 
Till crrcumseribed within one little space, 
‘The power of flight were lost—forcing from pride, 
Full many a wain, yet deep-felt sacrifice, 
Which we look back upon with cold disdain, 
As something that we would blot out from life 
And memory forever. It is past. 
| could forgive thee, had | loved thee less, 
With a less deep and passionate love—but thou 
Hast touched a chord, which never more can yield 
Music to other hands. I could forget 
The hour in which we parted ; had there been 
Less of the wrung heart's anguish in that hour 
The bond was broken then. Again I ask, 
Was it my hand, or thine, which severed it’ 
Ur that dark, fated omen? over which, 
Friendship, nor faith, nor firm reso've had power. 
But thou—thou dost not feel-.-or not like me 
1 saw it all, at one brief glance, whea late 
By acei’en: we met—didst thou not pass 
With word and smile, as light as if thy heart 
Were gayer than before ’? and so, perhaps, 
It may be. I, alone, can feel the blank 
Of life, divested of its charm. I knew 
That I alone should suffer—yet I clung, 
With a tenacious grasp, to fickle hope, 
Thinking to stay the fleetness of its wings, 
By casting al! upon them—all the weight 
Of the heart's nchest treasures. Love, which ne'er 
Had other shrine for worship—and the faith 
Which did believe, though all the world were false, 
Thou still wert true. Oh, for that dream again! 
It cannot be. Such visions come but once— 
Once in one life. But ah, the world were poor, 
‘Too poor, indeed, had it no other dreams, 
No loftier aspirations for the soul ; 
No reservoirs for the o’erwhelming thoughts 
Which break down the mind's strength. Oh, yes, it has 
One all-absorbing spell, in which ts set 
A beacon star for hope ; leading it on 
From wreck and ruin—shining far ahead, 
And piercing with its bright and shooting rays, 
Even the gloomy shadows of despair 
It is thy spell—amintion. ‘Thou shalt be 
Once more the guiding light, to which | shape 
Mv darkly wandering course. Yet, hast thou poured 
One draught of bitterness from thy bright cup 
Over my life—for thou hast drawn from me 
The oniy heart, for which I would have changed 
Thy glorious images. Then, be thou now, 
To thine own poison, the best antidote 
Give back thy visions here—till | too, feel, 
How far more strong thy power, than that frail bond 
Of fnendship, which I did so greatly prize 
Beyond all else ; and oh, how very much 
Beyond what it has proved its worth to me. 




















ORIGINAL TALES. 
DAY AND NIGHT, 
OR THE WATER-CARRIER OF DAMASCUS 
RY J. K. PAULDING 
ALL you that envy the rich man, who quaffs his wine, lolls on 
his silken couch, rides in his gilded equipage, and fares sump- 

ously every day; and who repine at the unequal dispensations 
of Providence, because you labor while he is at rest, listen to the 
story of Abdallah, the water-carrier of Damascus. 

Abdallah was the slave of Benhadad, the richest man in Da- 
mascus, proprietor of the most splendid palace, the most delight- 
fal gardens, and the most beautiful harem in all the city. He was, 
moreover, bashaw of the whole region around, and wore the 
green turban on account of his descent from the Prophet. The 


chief occupation of Abdallah was bringing water for his mas- 
ter, in a large stone jar, from a cool crystal fountain in one 
of the recesses of Mount Hebron. In that delicious, though de- 
bilitating climate, this employment was very laborious; and 
Abdallah, as he returned, panting with heat, and saw his master 
sitting on a damask sofa, in a sumptuous saloon, paved with 
many-colored marble, and having in the centre a fountain, which 
diffused a delicious coolness all around, smoking his pipe and 
drinking sherbet, could not help comparing his own menial state 
with that of Benhadad, and wishing a thousand times a day he 
was in his place. Thus adding to the real hardships of his own 
situation the misery of envying another, his repinings became 
every hour more grievous and intolerable. While the rest of 
the slaves were enjoying with a zest belonging to that state 

of life their hours of relaxation, and crowding a thousand littl 

pleasures into a few fleeting moments, Abdallah would sit 

moody and discontented, contrasting his daily toils and homely 
fare with the splendid ease and redundant luxuries of Benhadad 

His only pleasure was abstracting himself from the scenes 
around, and fancying himself in the place of his master. But 
this indulgence of his imagination made the reality of his situa- 
tion more intolerable, when he returned to the perception that 
he was only Abdallah the slave 

One sultry summer-day, he had gone as usual to the spring of 
Mount Hebron, to fill his jar with the water which Benhadad 
preferred to all others. By the time he arrived at the cool shady 
glen, where the fountain gushed out at the foot of a high rock, he 
felt his strength failing him; and, instead of filling the vessel, 
and returning as usual with all speed, he sat down to indulge 
the usual train of his melancholy thoughts 

“What,” said he within himself, “what is Benhadad better 
than I, that he should revel in luxury; command the smiles, the 
endearments, the homage of fifty women, beautiful as the houries 
that people the region of the blest; and make me, and hundreds 
of others, the slaves of his power, the victims of his appetites? 
It is true, it is the will of fate, but that does not make it just, o1 
reconcile me to the decrees of Allah.” 

He lingered so long, pondering on the injustice of fate, and the 
unequal distributions of Providence, that Benhadad, who was 
thirsty in consequence of having indulged in a gluttonous feast the 
night before, became impatient of his delay, and on his return 
ordered the bastinado, which was inflicted in his presence 

Slave !” said he, ‘1 will teach thee a quicker step when thou 
goest on errands for thy master. Out of my sight! son of a pork- 
eater 

Abdallah obeyed, and bent his way sorrow fully to the spring of 
Mount Hebron, whither he had so long been in the habitof going 
and cursed his fate, and the hour that he was born. Sometimes 
he determined on revenge, and at others on running away, and 
joining the wandering Arabs that infested the surrounding coun 
try, and robbed the caravans. By degrees he worked himself 
into a fit of despair, and, clasping his hands, cried out, 

Oh! Mahomet—O holy Prophe t! 

As he said this, the rock trembled from its summit to its base, 
the tinkling of the fountain ceased, the gentle breeze of oriental 
twilight hushed its whispers, and all was silent as the grave 
Gazing on the quivering rock, thinking that an earthquake had 
come, it gradually opened, and a majestic figure stepped forth 
from the Jeep obscurity within. He was far above the height of 
the tallest man, with an eye of fire, a beard like the driven snow, 


and the step of adivinity. Abdallah gave one hasty look, and 
fell prostrate, with his face to the ground 
What wantest thou of the P ophet ” said he, in a voice dig- 
nified, yet not sever 
Abdailah trembled, and was dumb 


**Once more I demand of thee, Abdallah, what wantest thou 
of the Prophet 
The voice of the poor water-carrier was stl! silent 
For the third and last tume, I ask thee Be not afraid, but 
sneak tiv W hes treeiy 


Art thou the Prophet t length asked Abdallah, in a trem- 


bb ice, and afraid to raise his face from the earth 

replied the genius but | am commissioned to speak 
us will, and do his bidding. Why is it thou hast called upon 
him in such despairing tones? Spe ak; be not afraid, for my 


nd is to hear thee 
Aias!” cried Abdallah, at length, “alas! Ihave just received 





d was thinking what could be the reason that 


the hastinac 
Benhadad should be my master, and This slave; instead of Ibeing 
I cannot see the justice of such 


his master, and he my slave f 

unequal! distributions of happiness 

“ Thou believest, then, that the master is always happier tan 
‘ 


the s.a% 


“Doubtless; I know it by my own experience I cannot be 
blind to the blessings of wealth, nor insensible to the evils of 
poverty. Oh! that I were Benhadad, and Benhadad Abdallah!” 

* Thou thinkest Benhadad an object of env y?” 

“ Without doubt. Are not his days spent in luxurious eating 
and drinking; in the enjoyment of perpetual ease; and are not 
his nights delightful, beyond the reach of imagination 

“Thou shalt see,’ ‘Go home, and two 
hours after midnight I will be with thee in thy chamber. Lose 
no time, thou wilt be wanted, for Benhadad give Ss a great feast 
to-night to the aga and imans. Speed, and expect me at the hour 


replied the genius 


named 

The genius entered the rock; it closed; the trembling ceased, 
the waters began to flow, the cool breeze once more whispered 
among the trees, and Abdallah returned home, pondering on 
what he had seen and heard, doubtful whether it was not a 
dream 

He found that his absence had not been noticed, and that the 
company was already seated at the feast, which consisted of all 
the rich and varied products of the fertile regions around. Grapes 
as large as pigeon’s eggs; melons and pomegranates, of a flavor 
unknown im other less favored lands; and a succession of spicy 
dishes, that caused the mouth of Abdallah to water exuberantly 
as he assisted in pouring out the rich wines of Cyprus, of Scios, 
and Mytelene, for drink ne whi h, on special occasions, Ben- 
hadad bore a dispensation on account of his health 

The feast was prolonged to a late hour by a succession of deli- 
cacies, and the introduction of dancing girls, so that it was past 
midnight ere the visiters departed, and Benhadad sought repos: 
Abdallah retired to his chamber, which was ore of the meanest 
in the world, and could not help repeating to himscif, “ Surely 
Benhadad is the happiest of mortals Sleep overtook him in 
the midst of his reflections 

He dreamed that he was Benhadad, and was revelling in the 
indulgences of sense, with all the imaginary zest of unpartaken 
dainties, when he was roused by a voice, exclaiming, ‘‘ Awak 
Abdallah, the hour is come He awoke, and beheld the genius 
standing over him, with the same bright eyes, the same snow- 
white beard, the same aspect of divinity 

* Follow me,” cried he, “ Benhadad is just fallen aslee p- Thou 
shalt see what happy nights he passes 

The doors silently opened of themselv: as they passed 
through the numerous apartments between the sorry chamber of 
Abdallah and the sumptuous one of his master, which they en- 
tere dw ithout ceremony 3enhadad was stretched on his coud h, 
asleep, but not atrest. He rolled himself from side to side, threw 
his arms about from time to time, and groaned, while the cold 
perspiration mantled his forchead, his feet, and the palms of his 
hands. Ever andanon he uttered disjointed exclamations, and 
called on Allah to preserve him. Asthey watched these struggles, 
on a sudden he started up in his couch, rubbed his forehead, vio- 
lently, stared about with his eyes glaring wide open, though ap- 
prehending nothing, and then sank down again, to struggle, and 
Abdallah began t pity him 
I fear he is ill; let me awaken 


sweat and roan 


whispered he 


Poor soul 
him, and administer relief? 
Speak out, he cannot hear thee You need not fear waking 
him; he will never wake more, until he is called to the judgment- 
seat of Allah 
Not wake! 
He is only payu 
those happy days, t 


why what is the matter with him? 
r the penalty of those delicious enjoyments, 
vat delightful ease, which was the object of 


thy envy and desire 

How paying the penalty Is it 
bestows! 

Listen, Abdallah,” cried the genius It is the error of the 
poor and the laboring to envy the rich and the idle, because they 
see them only in thedaytime, while enjoying those luxuries, and 

itexemption from toil, which to thee and such as thee appears 
But didst thou know, as I do, that 


1 sin to enjoy what Allah 


the perfection of happiness 
the labors of thy busy days are repaid by nights of such light, 


suci 


sloth, the glutton, and the voluptuary; didst thou but know that 


h balmy, such delicious rest, as never falls to the lot of the 


they toil ten times more to digest a dinner than thou dost to 
earn one; that want of exercise, and excess of sensual delights, 
weaken the very springs of life, and take from existence its 
healthful vivacity of enjoyment; didst thou know that absti- 
makes the single one thou 
and that thou, and 


nence from a thousand indulgences 
njoyest more than equivalent to all the rest 

ch as thee, crowdest into one single hour of relaxation more 
real enjoyment than the sated votary of pleasure gleans from a 
whole year of dissipation ; didst thou and such as thee know all 
this by experience. which alone is the teacher of true wisdom, 


r 
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thou, and they would cease to repine, and no longer impeach 
the justice of Allah.” 

“It may be so,” replied Abdallah; ‘“ but, for all that, I should 
like to be Benhadad, at least for a little while.” 

* Take, then, thy wish; but take this with thee 
nothing ere the sun rises.” 

‘* What mean you?” 

* Thou wilt be dead !” 

““T beseech thee, oh my genius! let me remain thenas I am?’ 

“ Be itso. But look!” 

The genius waved his wand towards the couch of Benhadad, 
and, casting his eyes in thatdirection, Abdallah beheld his master 
Lie seemed striving 


thou wilt be 


again struggling more violently than before 
to speak, but the words rattled in his throat, and he gave utter 
ance to nothing but groans; the dews of agony collected in drops 
on his forehead ; his features became convulsed ; his face turned 
black ; he was dead 

‘Now take a few hours repose before the morning bre aks, and 
rest contented in future with the lot which Allah hath ordained 
thee. Ido not mean that thou shouldst not strive to change thy 
situation—for absolute resignation to his fate precludes all exer- 
tion, and makes those faculties, which were given to man for high 
purposes, of no use whatever—I mean that thou shouldst cease 
to poison thy own huppiness, by repining at that of another 
Farewell! and do not forget the lesson vouchsafed thee by the 
prophet?” Saying which, the genius suddenly vanished 

Abdallah sought his homely lodging, and slept so soundly that 
he was only awakened by the sunbeams playing upon his face. 
He remembered the occurrences of the night, but imagined he 
had merely been dreaming, until one ofhis fellow slaves rushed in, 
exclaiming that Benhadad was Then he knew it was 
notadream. He continued all his life to fetch water from the 
spring of Mount Hebron; and, though he slept soundly and 
sweetly every night after his labors, sometimes caught himself 
repining at the unequal dispensations of Allah. But whenever 
this was the case, he recalled to mind the night-scene by the 
couch of Benhadad; and when he saw a rich man lolling on 
a damask sofa, by the side of a delicious fountain, smoking his 
pipe, and quaffing his sherbet, would say to himself, “Never 
MIND, THE DAY 18 His, BUT THE NIGHT Is MINE; and go on his 
way, rejoicing in the fullness of content 


dead 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


THOMAS ADDIS EMMET 

It is uw trite, but not the less true remark, generally speaking 
that no man is a hero in his own day. There is among us all a 
sort of instinctive disposition to withhold from others that warm 
and heartfelt sympathy and admiration which their talents or 
their exertions would seem naturally tocall forth, and indeed to 
command. The rivalry which exists in every pursuit of life, the 
competition which is inseparable from even the commonest em- 
ployments, it may be, occasion the existence of this feeling; but 
that it does exist is attested by the experience of all who have 
however superficially, observed the springs of human action 
Praise, even when it does come, seems reluctantly to drag its 
slow length along ; but rarely, very rarely, ripens into any thing 
like admiration. ‘There is always something about it, a shrug 
of the shoulder, a careful qualification of terms ; 
every thing like extravagance— which shows at once that it does 
not proceed from the heart, and leaves us frequently at a loss to 
discover whether the object be to pratse or tocondemn, Against 
bold and palpable beauties are arrayed trifling and almost imper- 
ceptible defects ; and where the generous spectator beholds ev ery 
thing to admire, the envious rival, or the disappointed aspirant 
sees, or imagines he sees much, very much to censure. This 
man may be a brilliant orator, but his arguments are unsound; 
that, a sensible and discriminating law yer, but, unfortunately he 
cannot express himself with fluency or ease; a third may pos- 
sess great popularity, but he is shallow and superficial ; 
on, with the endless drawbacks with which the ingenuity of envy 
and detraction never fails to supply a distanced and disappointed 
competitor. In short, however true it may be, that to genius the 
homage and reward of admiration, though slowly, is sure, it rarely 
happens that the universal testimony of applause follows close | 
upon the effort which deserves it, or that an individual is so far 
placed above the reach of the competition of his fellows as to 
command, without deigning to seek their praise. 

Of the very few exceptions to the general current of these re 
marks, with which my experience has furnished me, none stood , 
more conspicuous than Tomas Addis Emmet. Endowed as he 
was by nature with a genius of the highest order—accomplish- 
ed by education in all that dignifies, while it constitutes the 
character of a scholar—and, withal, possessed of manners at 
once affable and unassuming, he was at the same time the! 
head and model of his profession. In the midst of contentions! 
at the bar, where he was brought in contact with intellects of} 
every mould—where the collisions which are inseparable from | 


a repression of 


and so 


an eager contest for success are constantly occurring, and where 
every consideration at times seems merged in the one object of | 
victory, his superiority was willingly and universally acknow- | 
ledged. To be his equal, was no less the highest ambition of the | 
youthful aspirant to the honors of the bar, than the emulation of 
veterans of the profession. 


| tune to see and hear him. 


| to shrink and shudder at the sight of his own « normity 


I never shall forget the first occasion when it was my good for- 
It was in a case which some years 
ago produced an unexampled sensation in this city. A gentle- 
man of high promise, of amiable manners, and of the brightest 
prospects, was assassinatedat noonday in one of the most populous 
streets of our city. The public indignation was excited beyond 
precedent, and the individual by whom the act was committed was 
placed uponhis trial for the crime. Every engine was set in motion 
to punish him which the sympathy of bereaved and disccssolate 
relatives, the exasperated feelings of the community, and the aid 
of able and powerful advocates, could supply. The trial lasted 
for several days. The death of the deceased in the rencontre, ocea- 
sioned by a dagger which had becn carried by the prisoner was 
proved beyond a doubt, and the conviction of the accused seemed 
inevitable. Respectable and honored as he appeared tobe, support- 
ed throughout as he was by friends and relatives of the most ex- 
and deeply as every one in court secmed to sym- 





alted standing, 
pathize with his situation—these were .ail counteracted by the 
stubborn nature of the evidence Which had been given against 
him, and by the thrill of sympathy which pervaded every bosom 
at the appearance of the venerable parent of the deceased, totter- 
ing and borne down with grief and age 

All that ingenuity could suggest, was resorted to, to save the 
prisoner. The technicalities, which, ridiculed and scoffed at as 
they have been, the law disdains not to interpose for the protec- 
tion of life and liberty, were ably urged in his behalf, and the ut- 
most efforts of legal skill weve directed to the overthrow of the 
evidence which seemed to fix his dcom. Perhaps never in the 
course of our juridical history was a case more ably conducted 
Hitherto, ingenuity and argument had done their duty. But the 
prisoner stood there with the blood ef another upon his head, and 
w hile the judgme ntof his jury almost yi Ided itself to the ability 
of his counsel, it seemed to be drawn Lack to its mooring place 
by the affecting scene which as coi stantly presented itse If im the 
death of the deceased, and the misery and bereavement of his 
friends 

The solemnity of the occasion may possibly be imagined. Its 
impressiveness however cannot be pictured, as the last counsel 
for the prisoner rose to commit his case to the jury. The venera- 
ble form of the advocate, as he presented himself Lefore them— 
the eager and anxious intensity with which he turned his eye 
from them towards his wretched client, seemed at once toturnthe 
current which had threatened tooverwhelm him. The deeprich | 
tones which fell like enchantment upon the ear, riveted the atten- 
tion of all, and the unconscious tear which hung in every eye 
soon betrayed that the sympathy which had so lately thr atened | 
the destruction of the prisoner, had now been turned in bis favor 
and promised his deliverance. Who that heard it will ever forget 
the tenderness with which the erring impetuosity of youth was 
commended to the el arity of those who had themselves been 
young—or the glowing pathos with which the tear of sympathy 
was invoked for those whom the destruction of the accused would 
bring with sorrow and anguish to the grave? There was noth- | 
ing in it of the lawyer pleading for his client—the art, and elo- 
quence, and fervor of the advocate were lost in the deeply affect- 


ing solicitude of the man, and IJ could think of nothing but « 
in anguish and in tearsexerting 
ich impended over an only and 


venerable and distracted parent 
every nerve to avert the ruin wl 


a beloved son. 

The appeal was not in vain. The thrill which pervaded the 
crowded and eager auditory did not pass unhecded over the jury 
and the prisoner was once more re stored to the bosom of SOC IE ty, 
in the midst of congratulations, which were rendered sincere by 
the splendid triumph of the genius of his advocate. 

It will be readily believed that I never afterwards lost an oppor- | 
From that time to the time of his 


of his most devoted admirers 


tunity of hearing Mr. Emmet 

lamented death, I became one 
Again and again have I hung with rapture upon his aceents— 
and drank in with delight the rich music of his voice. Throuchout 
the whole, there breathed such a sineerity—such a tenderness— 
and, above all, such a fervor as [have never witnessed. His whole 
gx wi 


soul was in his client's cause—his every feelir 
own—and whether urging the punishment of guilt 
I felt at once that the individu- 


s his client's 
or sup} liea- 
ting the salvation of innocence 
alityef the advocate was swallowed up in the success of the cause 
he had espoused. From this selt-sacrificing devotion no consi 
deration of expedicney or of momentary popularity could ever 
induce him to swerve He seemed to realize to an extent almost 


unknown, the res} onsibility which he assumed in takir g& upon 


himself the conduct of a cause, and he became not the mere coun- 


sel, coldly urging that cause upon the consideration of his judges, 
same sym} athies appes ling to the same 
or Was seek 


but addressing the 
he had labored under the 
ing a remedy against the oppressions which formed the basis of 
his cause. Was he advocating the cause of the 
orphan '—Their rending tale found in him not merely a zealous 
advocate, eloquently vindicating their rights, but a sympathiting 


springs, as if crievances 





widow or the 


friend imbodying in himself their miseries, and with giant power 
causing them to recoil upon the oppressor. Was he disentan- 
gling the web of fraud and imposition?— The impostor was made 
wre ! 


sted 
fromits secret lurking place, and exhibited inits naked deformity 
to his view 

The profession have long recognised a distinction, with which 
my unprofessional readers may not be femiliar, between a jury 
and a bar lawyer. In view of this distinction, ithas been sax 


and perhaps with truth, that Mr. Emmet’s chief excellence was 
in the former character. This remark must however be taken 
with some qualification. It was indeed in addressing a jury that 
the fervor and vehemence of his manner, the beautiful amplifica- 
tion of his language, and above all, the melting pathos, of which 
he was such a perfect master, gave him a decided and unques- 
tioned superiority. But the vigor and comprehensiveness of his 
intellect—the power of analysis and of reasoning which he unde- 
niably possessed, and the stores of legal learning which he had 
constantly at command, equally entitled him to the first rank as 
a bar pleader. It isa mistaken but nota very uncommon idea, that 
the faculty of arousing the imagination and convincing the judg- 
ment, cannot be united in the same individual. Instances of this 
kind indeed are perhaps rare. Mr. Emmet however was one of 
them. I remember some years since having heard him dis- 
cuss a legal question, in which was involved the distinction be- 
tween detinue and replevin. Amore strictly technical question 
can perhaps hardly be imagined even by a lawyer. One possess- 
ing less interest in itself cannot possibly be conceived. The 
attention of the court was riveted upon the advocate, and there 
was not an individual present who did not partake of the interest 
he threw around his barren subject. His argument throughout, 
was a model of legal reasoning, while without the slightest de- 
parture from the point, he seemed to swing himself loose from the 
restraint of forms and technicalities with which it was sur- 
rounded, and the understanding was forced to yield no less to 
the conclusive reasoning of the lawyer, than to the indescribable 
magic of the orator 

The long agitated and deeply interesting controversy which 
grew out of one of the municipal ordinances of the city of New- 
York, by which interments were prohibited in the populous parts 
of the city, is within the recollection of all. A number of wealthy 
and respectable individuals owning cemeteries in the proscribed 
districts, questioned the constitutionality of the ordinance, and 
acted in defiance of its provisions for the purpose of testing the 
question. It was at length presented to the consideration of the 
supreme court, upon what is technically termed a demurrer, by 
which the facts were conceded, and the case was placed upon the 
naked question of the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
the ordinance. Interesting therefore as was the result, the nature 
of the discussion was in itself by far too technical to admit of that 
character. An examination of old charters and musty deeds, 
and an inquiry into the abstract legal rights of municipal corpo- 
rations, constituted the Whole basis of the argument. In this in- 
vestigation the parttaken by Mr. Emmet was at once indicative of 
the untiring fidelity ofhisresearch—and ef the bold and lofty vigor 
of his intellect. But the richness and fertility of his imagination 
took a wider range. The more solemn associations connected 
with the subject pressed themselves upon him, and in a perora- 
tion of the most touching pathos, he deprecated the consequences 
of a foreed construction, which should lightly profane them, or 
which should separate in their last home, those who had been 
united and endeared by a life of affection—of sympathy—and 
of love 

There are many, it is true, who are far from admiring or even 
tolerating instances such as this, because they regard them as ill 
timed and out of place. The beautiful conclusion of Curran in 
his speech on moving for a new trial in the case of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, has been for the same reason highly censured. 
Without very closely analyzing the human mind, it has been 
taken for granted that judges are only to be addressed through 
the abstract medium of their reason, and thatin viewing the judi- 
cial character, we are entirely to overlook the natural sympa- 
thies of those who are invested with it. Mr. Emmet, however, 
regarded judges as but men; and while he never failed to address 
their understandings, he as seldom forgot that connected with 
them were to be found the ordinary feelings of our nature; and 
thus added another illustration to the beautiful remark of Plato, 
that eloquence is only the art of directing the mind at will, and 
that the chief excellence of that art consists in moving seasona- 
bly the various passions, whe ther gentle or violent, which, being 
to the soul what strings are to a musical instrument, need only 
to be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand to produce their 
effect 

In the life of such a man there is every thing to emulate and 
admire, and nothing which the most fastidious can presume t 
In the eloquent language of his friend and countryman 
he was moulded in nature’s happiest combina- 
He possessed the physi- 


censure 
Dr. Macneven, 
tion to fit him for his destined service 
cal qualities necessary to an accomplished speaker, with high in- 
tellect to master and employ knowledge—with imagination and 
feeling to sway the passions and the heart—and with the power 
of incessant labor to collect, discipline, and perfect the varied 


materials of his argumentative and impassioned oratery. When 
we see a man thus favored by natural talents, and thus accon 
plished by education, we behold one of nature's rarest, finest 


works 

Superior in judgment 
(Mr. Duer,) * in the extent and variety of his learning 
in argumentative power, in persuasive skill, in chastened fervor 
in true pathos, the abilities of Emmet were never displayed on 
their propertheatre. His large and philosophic views of society 
government, and laws; his ample stores of knowledge ; his un- 
rivalled promptitude and invariable self-command ; his elocution, 
flowing, copious, rapid, unlimited in the range, most fortunate in 
the choice of his language ; his brilliant imagination and ardent 


says one of his colleagues at the bar 


in taste, 
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feelings, when most excited, disciplined to obey the suggestions 
of his reason; his powers of sarcasm and irony rarely ‘excited, 
but when put forth, resistless: and above all that imperatorial 
tone, (if the phrase be allowed,) which his superior genius ena- 
bled him without affectation to assume, in a deliberative and popu- 
larassembly would have combined to invest him with controlling 
sway. 

In his death were to be found the same noble devotion to his 
profession—and the same manly disregard of self, w hich had 


characterized his long and illustrious career. With the fervor of 


his last and noblest effort still glowing upon his lips, and with 
the music of his voice still ringing in the ears of an enraptured 
auditory, he was snatched away in a moment upon the very spot 
where he had proudly achieved his glory, and which is now con- 
secrated by the unsullied brightness of his fame 

We have indeed to regret that he has left behind him scarcely 
any other monument of his genius, than the concurrent admi- 
ration of his cotemporaries. The happiest efforts of eloquence 
are those which for the most part are lost to the world. Spring- 





ing from the enthusiasm of the moment, with the enthusiasm of 


the moment they pass away. By their effects only can they be 
udged; and although the causes themselves are beyond our reach, 
“we may,” to borrow the beautiful simile of another, “ indulge 
in dreams of the eloquence that could produce such effects, as we 
do of the music of the ancients and the miraculous powers attribu- 
ted to it, with as little risk of having our fancies chilled by the 
perusal of the one, as there is of our faith being disenchanted by 
hearing a single strain of the other.” G 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


REMARKABLE COMETS. 


in the forty-third year of the christian era a comet was seen by day, 
and considered by the Romans as the me tamorphose d soul of Julius 
Cesar, who had been assassinated a short time before. It was ob- 
served, for several days, rising about five in the evening, and shining 
with uncommon brightness. te was called Julium Sidus; and, in com 
memoration of the prodigy, a star was placed at the head of Caesar's 
statue. The same comet is believed to have returned in the year five 
hundredand thirty-two, one thousand one hundred and six, and one thou 
sand six hundred and eighty, and that its period is about five hundred 
and seventy-five years. A celebrated cosmogonist considered this 
comet to be closely connected with the destinies of our wor! 1; that it 
communicated a rotation to our planet at the creation by striking it 
obliquely ; that it produced the deluge by enveloping the earth in its 
tail; and ‘shat it will ultimately wrap it in flames at the final consum- 
mation of all things. In fourteen hundred and two there appeared 
two very remarkable comets; the first so brilliant, that in March the 
light of the sun at mid-day did not prevent its being visible. The 
second appeared in June, and was seen a long time betore sunset. It 

was pretended that this comet announced the approaching death of 
Jean Galeas Viscondi. This prince, who had got his horoscope ealeu- 
lated in youth, was so struck with the appearance of this comet, that 
the fear incident upon this no doubt contributed to realize this predic- 
tion. The brightest comet in the recollection of the present genera- 
tion was the large aud beautiful one that continued se long visible in 
the autumn of eighteen buadred and eleven. The influences attributed 
to this brilliant stranger are as varied as absurd. Its supposed influ- 
ence en the vintage of France is still perpetuated by the celebrated 
*€ comet wine ;”’ according to a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
it had an effect, not merely on the harvest, to ripen the corn, but to 
communicate an unusual deliciousness to figs, melons, and wall fruit; 
it exterminated the wasps for that season, deprived the flies of their 
sight, and improved the flavor of the venison = comet of one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven was supposed to have shed an aus- 
picious influence on the birth of young Napoleon, and also to have been 
the baveful star that lured his father to bis downfall. When the Em- 
peror Napoleon was expostulated with by his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
who expressed his belief that he must one day sink under the weight 
of that universal hatred with which his actions were surrounding the 
throne, Bonaparte led the cardinal to the window, opened it, and, 
pointing upward, said, “* Do you see yonder star?” * No, sire,” was 
the reply. “ But ldo,” aaswered Napoleon, and abrupt! y distnisse d him. 





THE SEA-HAWK,. 


This man-ot-war bird, as it is frequently called, is seldom or ever 
seen far distant from the land, The male birds are black, and have a 
red pouch; the females have a white breast, and are destiwte of the 
pouch. tn procuring fish for their food, these birds preter seizing it 
trom the beobies and gannets instead of catching it themselves. To 
attain this object, the sea hawk hovers above the gannet (which is the 
bird most usually selected for attack) and darting rapidly down, strikes 
him on the back of the hea dl, which causes him to disgorge his prey, 
which is seized by the hawk with ae inconceivable rapidity before it 
reaches we water, and he alterwards soars alolt to look out for an- 
other object ol attack hk Is not an Uncommon circumstance to observe 
a single gannet selected from a flock, and come out to be the subject 
of attack, as if he had been called by the hawk in preference to the 
others. The gannet, however, mavcruvres te avoid the blow by darting 
about, lowering himself from his elevation in the air at every dart, and 
raising his beak in a perpendicular direction, eludes the blow of the 





hawk from behind, and lrequently both fall into the water; the hawk 
only having the advantage over the gannet when hovering in the air, 
the latter esc pes Loadon Medical Gazette 





THE FISHERMAN AND THE PORTER. 


A nobleman, res rat a castle in ftaly, was about to celebrate his 






marriage feast. Al the elements were propitious except the ocean, 
which had been so boisterous as to deny the necess TY apy he 0 
fi<h. On the very morning a fisherman made his appearance wih a 
turbot, so large that it seemed to have been created for the occasion 


Joy pervaded the castle, and the fisherman was ushered with his prize 
iuto the saloon, where the nobleman, ia the presence of his visnors, 
requested him to put what price he thought proper on the fish, and it 
should be instant ypaidhbin, “ One bundred lashes,” said the fisher- 
man, “on my bare hack, is the price of my fish, and I will not bate 
a steand of whipchord on the bargain.” The nobleman and his guests 
were not a little astonished ; but our chapman was resolute, and re- 
moustrances were in vain. At length the nobleman exclaimed, “ Well, 
well, the fellow is a humorist, and the fish we must have; but lay 


lightly, and let the price be paid in our presence.”’ Afier fifty lashes 
had Leen administered, “ Hold, hold!” exclaimed the fisherman, “ I 
have a partner in this business, and it is fit that he should receive his 
share.”’ “* What, are there two such madcaps in the world?” exclaimed 
the nobleman; name him, and he shall be sent for instantly.” “ You 
need not go far for him,” said the fisherman, “ you will find him at 
your gate, in the shape of your own porter, who would not let me in 
until | promised he should have the half of whatever I received for 
my turbot.”” ** Oh, oh,” said the nobleman, * bring him up instantly, 
he shal! receive his stipulaied moiety with the strictest justice.” This 
ceremony being finished be discharged the porter, and amply rewarded 
the fisherman. 





Ediaburgh Magazine 





ANECDOTE OF A DOG, 


There is a large dog in this city, a Newfoundland spaniel, belong 
ing to a member of the fire engine No. 7, who has been so much ac 
customed to follow his masier at every alarm, that he will now burry 
away to the engine house at the first cry of fire, whether his master be 
at home or» ot; and, if the eagine has anticipated him, and is on its 
wav to combat with the fi clement, be searches it out, passing every 
other that intervenes, until he comes up with bis favorite number seven, 
when be seizes the rope and lends his aid todrag forward the machine 
lt is noticeable, too, that when he bas been in the engine room of an 
evening, Where several were seated, he has invariably been the first to 
hear an alarm and give the signal bark, arousing the firemen to their 
duty On a late occasion, when the dog had been prompt to make 
his appearance at the first sound of the bell, one of the company, 
deemmg his inerference ucublesome, repulsed and drove him away 
Old Rover, not liking such treatment, quickly marched up to his op- 
ponent, and, with one grip, rent in twain his nether integuments; then 
bounding by him, seized the rope, and with a toss of the head, trotted off 
with the end in his mouth. Coston Traveler 











YANKEE ACCOMMODATIONS, 


The following humorous incident lately happened at Worcester 

On the first evening of the recent convention, a teamster drove up 
to the door of one of the prine pal taverns, and asked for “ lodging 
for mself and horse.’’ The landlord said that be could not accom 
modate him, every bed in the house a taken up. * Well,” said 
the teamster, “Tam not at all part cular, | will putup with part of 
a bed.” “ chew of a bed,” replied our host, ‘*oh, why, my dear sir, 
there is not « bed in the ina that bas not two in it already, and some 
three and four.” 

“ Well, can't you let me sleep in that are parlor ?” 

No, we are @ going to mi ake up seventeen beds there to-night, and 
they are all engaged.’ 

* Well, now, that is curious. Can't you give me a buffalo skin and 
let me lay down here in the entry? I shan't discommode no-body.’ 

“ Nos I shan't have you in the entry. We shall be up all night, 
and [ don’t want any folks cluttering and sprawling about the floor 
where people are passing al! the time.” | 

“ Weil, vou are an accommodating fellow, any how, UI don’t think,’ 
ane the teamster. ‘ Wonder if you ve got aiavern license! Tell. 

ou what, mister, you have got no beds, no buffalo skins, no noth ¢ 
W ell, that aint your fault just now, exactly 5 but,” continued he, look 
ing at the rack k where a multitude of cloaks and surtouts were suspe nd- 
ed, “ what will you take to let me hang on one ot the m there pegs ¢ 

The laugh was fairly turned «geist the landlord,—the company 
present interceded, and the teaimster was entertaiwed for the night. in: 











THE WINE MERCHANT AND THE COBBLER. 
Translate a the Frenc'.. 


A poor cobbler lived next door to a retail wine-seller, who, the better 
to draw the sous out of the pockets of his neighbors, put up a splendid 
gilt sign, with the names of the most famous wines upon it at full 
length. Now this was a terrible temptation to the cobbler, who, how 
ever, the better resisted it, as he did not know howto read. But not 
content with the gilt sign, the wine-seller had two bunches of ripe, 
tempting grapes, painte | to the life, and just beneath two goblets run 
ning over with wine. This was readzble, and the poor cobbler’s mouth 
watered ; but at first it only watered. It was, however, in vain to 
resist, for he found himself every moment trying to find some excuse for 
turning his eyes towards his neighbor's shop, ‘and at last in he goes 
‘Four sous can’t kill a body,” thought he, and two tumble rs full of | 
wine were soon under his jacket So it was the next day, and the 
next, and the ne xt; but one day he happened to have no money. 
‘So, neighbor,” said the wine-seller, ** you don't take a drop to 
day?” ™ Why, to tell the truth, “re pl ed the cobbler, “I would if I 
had the change.” “ Never mind,” said the wine-seller, “‘ come and 
take a drink, you can pay me some other time.” But the cobbler's 
paying time never came, and the wine-seller dunned him over and 
over again, and got nm thing hut promuses , the cobbler drinking every 
day as usual, “tor itis a pity to lose so good a customer,”’ thought 
the wine-seller. Every body knows (which every body means all one’s 
acquaintance) that on Sunday all Parisians, high and low, dress in 
their best, and find amusement where they can. Now our cobbler's 
hest suit was a gray coat with plated buttons, sky-blue pantaloons, 
shining boots, and a white bat; and the merciless wine-seller found 
means to get the later, together with the gray coat with plated buttons 
into his possession, and swore that he w uld not give them up until 

















he was paid every sous. The cobbler prayed, begged, entreated him 
to release them but for that day, for he bad contracted to dance the 
firet cotillion with his sweetheart, and was engaged to dine at bis 
cousin's, but it would not do; the wine-seller bid him go about his 
business, which the cobbler literally did, for be went home and begat 
to werk and sing with all his might, to drewn the noise of his ne 
hor’s violin; and at night he went to bed as melancholy as any cobbier 
Paris. ‘ La vengeance est le plaisir des diewr,” says the proverb 
and our cobbler awoke the next moraing as gay as ever, tor be had 
thought of a way te revenge himseil Je threw out before his door 


seme bits of bread, Which bis neighbor's forels very kindly picked up 
[he next day the same thag, with the same success, and the third 





and fourth days the fowls were willing to enter his shop, and to save 
him the troubie of feeding them without No sooner all within, than 
the fowls were prisoners, and the cobbler fell te work and filled low 





case with leat s, Which he plucked clean off the poor Creatures, one 








by one, and then sent them perishing home, snaked as they were 
horn One sleeps well on a good couscience ; but the « ler found 
his pillow of revenge quite as soothing, for he slept soundly o iit 
The wine-seller, however, soon wakes him with a loud hnockiwe— 
* Halloa, ne ghbor, somebody bas been plucking mv tow nal the 

say they were seen coming out of your shop * Pray, shor, 

told veu so?” asked the cobbler. “ Why the applewoman aud bakers 





wife.” “ They are right,” said the cobbler 


who plucked my fowls,” asked the wine-seller 
all,” replied the cobbler, “ yeu may ask.’ “ And can you tell me who 
plucke. 1 them?” “Nothing easier. Udid it.” “ What, you 7” 
“© Ves."’) “ And may I ask why you took the liberty of undressing my 





* May I presume ‘ 
‘No presumption al 





fowls?” “ Certainly you may, and I will answer. You must know 
that for something less than a week, your fowls have lived at my ex- 
pense, without paying me a sous, and that is the reason why f 
dressed them, as you call it. When I get pay for my bread, they shall 
have their feathers.” “ But this is horrible cruelty,” ssid the wine- 
seller. ‘ Not more so than undressing me last Sunday,” said the cob- 

ler. ** But what have you done with ‘the feathers?” “ Madea capital 
pillow.” * Then I'll sue you,” said the wine-seller. “ Do as you please,” 

replied the cobbler, “ and how the suit will end, nobody knows, not even 
the lawyers,” A.cany Daily Adveriuer 








A FIsli STORY; BUT A TRUE ONE, 


The desperate voracity of the pke ia not more remarkable than the 
extraordinary retention of hie it possesses afier bemg removed trom ite 
native element. The following is a remarkable and rather judicrous 
imstance ol its Possession of both characteristics, the Wuth of which may 
be relied on. Ap acquaintance, who is a perfect enthusiast in the sei- 
ence of angling, sometime ago strapped the creel over his shoulder, 
took the rod in his hand, and, witha plentiful and select assortment of 
hooks, baitand fly, in his pocket, set off on a piseatery pilgrimage, to 
the banks of the Clyde. There he casually encountered a shepherd, 
with ns dog at bis toot, aad while exchanging news anda pinch of 
rappee with the pastoral patriarch, oGr acquaimtance observed a frog 
spring out of the grass in the water—which it had no sooner done 
than an immense pike shot with the speed of lightning from beneath 
the bank, and the next moment poor Monsieur Frog became an tamate 
of the monster's insatiable maw. In au mstant the five piece hickory 
rod was screwed together, the hooks fixed to the line, and another an- 
fortunate * paddock,’ as the shepherd termed it, being soon found and 
transfixed, our triend retreated back to a proper distance and threw in 
the bait. No sooner had iu dropped into the water than it was in the 
jaws of the pike, when the barbs were lorthwith struck into his gums; 
and, aller about hall hour's desperate tussle, a huge twelve pound 
tish was laid onthe green sward Whilst our friend was undoing his 
rod and tackle, having made the shepherd a gittof the prize, the dog, 
who had watched the sport seen ciyw th much attention, was gomg 
snulli i and smelling round the caplive, and wage r his tail evi- 
dently with ereat satisfac T at last with scrutinizing, the 
juadraped sat down with the bushy tuft of his tail lying 
tempting!y near the jaws of the latter, it snapped at and caught hold of 
it. No words can paint the terror and surprise of the poor dog at this 
unwonted assault ou bis person! First he bolted « ight out fora 
hundred varcs or so, like an arrow—then wheeled round with the cir- 
cular rapidity of a mill-stone —and finally sprang inte the water, 
thinking, no doubt, that his assailant would preter emancipation and 
s@lety in his nauve clement, to the gratihcation oF a malicwus revenge 
And so, no doubt, it wou but the wishes of both were fated to be 
aulked—the hair having got so wrapped re and the jike'’s jaws and 
erinders, that the latter was totally unable to disengage usell. Away 
swam the dog across the river, the pine tu ng ond tearing with 
mightand main—now pulling poor Tray the one moment fairly below 
the water hy sheer wet tht and strength—the went lilting his hardies 
‘‘highon the air, ast sprung alolt in its struggles to get free—af 
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every pull the terrified quadraped bellowimg forth bis alarm; whilst 
ihe two spectators stood riveted to the spot, completely overcome by 
the ludicrous novelty of the spectacle 

Having landed on the opposite bank, the dog took direct for his 
master's cottage (which was a gunshot or two off the river) at full 
speed—ihe pike throwing imeessant puroueffes in the air, to each of 
which a lengiheaed how! was responded. Auxious to see the termina 
vr affair, our friend accompanied the shepberd across 
aneighbering tord, and on arriving at the demicile found the whole 
family, wife, weans, dogs, cats, and chuckies, in a state of tumultuous 
uproar and confusion that alles description The unfortunate dog 
had crept under the bed with his ladpuece, whence be literally sent 
torth shrieks of agony and terror. Having pulled him out by the 
neck, the cudewile's shears were put in requisition, and the poor dog 
was soon freed from bis truly unwilling persecutor ; yet notwithstand- 
ing all the bamping and thumping which the laiwer had undergone in 
ts awkward career to the cottage, our frend assures us that the vora- 
cious animal actually saapped at and sunk its teeth into the porridge 





vonel thiss 








stick which was e mpl yed to force open its jaws! Ajter resting bimsell 
a little, and giving the gratified shepherd, in addition te the fish, a 
coin for his purse, our trend resumed his pilgrimage, highly diverted 
with the swange and unexpected sport he had met with. loud 


SPECIMEN OF MODERN PLOQUENCE, 


If,” said a patriotic young orator, at a ward-meeting ia this city, and 

‘ , eat ve ene the Op pos fron discovered one s} kK Ol Virtue in 

' r wi composition, they would speedily lo all sense of their 
‘ ty 
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|| along the Seine, which is the most winding river I ever beheld ; || Champs Elysées, and the public gardens and promenades in the 
___ | yet there were no points uncommonly striking. I could recollect | very heart of the city, strike a New- Yorker, accustomed to seeing 
».. a thousand views more so in my own country. At Rouen we every inch of ground built upon, and appropriated to individual 
: é an : ‘ This species of composi- || V'sited that famous cathedral, the finest in France, that all the | profit, with surprise and admiration. The garden of the T'ui- 

and Consio, have attrac - . = eg pesane . r y sereonta pam we world has heard of: it is of perfect gothic architecture, and was | leries, I believe, occupies seventy-five acres of ground; that of 
tion, when sr ager = ph por da ound commenced by William the Conqueror; the remains of many of the Luxembourg is much larger; and these are laid out in beau- 
Srcoaduianasn tov amempeniangs Up to the present time, how- | Whose descendants ure here ‘‘ gathered up” in magnificent sar uful walks, and little wildernesses of trees, with flower-beds, 
ever, we have never been fortunate enough to enlist a lady in the cause, | cophagii. We ascended about two hundred and fifty stairs, | fountains and statuary. The garden of plants, too, is @ Most 
and our receipt (by the last packet) of the following, 1s therefore wel-, nearly to the top of one of the turrets, from which we had a fine} noble thing; there is a celebrated museum attached to it, and a 
comed with unusual pleasure. The fair have ever been celebrated as | view of the town and river. Rouen is a very large place, and) number of animals and birds collected from all parts of the world. 
the best of letter-writers ; they are more fanciful, graceful and vivacious | there are many things of interest in it, such as the chamber in} Among the latter are some of the rarest and most beautiful plum- 
than we are; and there is a certain agreeable something in theirmanner | the convent of St. Ursuline, where Joan of Arc was confined be-) age. We saw plenty of bears, lions, leopards and tigers ; two 
of communicating ideas, that imparts an additional charm to those de-' fre her execution, the spot where she was burned, the shepherd’s, enormous elephants, a couple of American buffaloes—horrid 
scriptions of the domestic circle, the foibles of fashionable society, and | +64 where was built the first house, the beautiful boulevarts, || creatures !—the dark-eyed gazelle, the “ silvery-footedantelope,” 
all the minutia of life, which it is so proverbially their practice to note &e.; but the want of time and the over-sufficiency of rain, pre-| the murderous, untameable hyena, and the giraffe, which, when 
and when this, their peculiar talent, is combined with their supenor) 1 ied us from seeing as much as we wished. From this town | itstretches up its long neck, is said to be seventeen feet high; it 
perspicacity, as observers rs = pr raged ge nagar nc we started at six in the morning for Paris in the diligence, that | is of a yellow color, spotted like the tiger, small body, with very 
eae senda bs enaaeniin tal ectediions of the pease gentlemen || Most grotesque of all machines; in which, by the way, | was, long legs. Every sort of flower or herb is there, and every forest 
ese ter enfemved to. These letters eve fren the penof an American lady, | asked by a very genteel-looking woman if I had come from j) tree, too; among these, the cedar of Lebanon stands pre-emi- 

in Paris, and “ purport to be” addressed to a female friend in this city. | America ina steamboat. This same diligence has not the spirit) nent. We shall not be able to gain admission into the Palace of 

We can only speak in the language of prediction, because, thus far, but of accommodation manifested by our stages—it will not come to, the Tuileries, as it is now the royal residence; that of the Luz- 

two numbers have reached us; but we are satisfied, from the merit, || you ; therefore, by the law of transposition, you must go to it— || embourg we have seen—but do not tremble—I am not going to in- 

sprightliness and general style of these, that they will all be read with | it is dragged along sometimes by six, sometimes by nine horses. | flict upen you a description of it. In the first place, I am no ar- 

|| The postillion is seated on one of the wheel-horses; the conducteur || chitect, therefore cannot speak knowingly of its style of build- 
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LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


NUMBEK ONE 


Paris, Hotel des Princes, November 1, 1932 

We tt, dear —, it is most true I am in that land of queerness | 
and originali:y—of operas and bon fon and revolutions—delight- | 
ful France! Yes, I now behold it in its real, tangible shape, not) 
as 1 have forever before been obliged to view it, through the | 
chiaro-oscuro of my sleeping and waking dreams. Oh! I mean | 
to write you such pages about all the odd things I see in this | 
same Paris; but, in the first place, let me tell you something | 
concerning my voyage across the ocean, and my journey upon the 
land. You must know we set sail on the first of last month, and 
reached Havre on the twenty-second; our vessel going some- 
times fast, and sometimes slow, as all vessels do, Fortunately 
we had no disagreeable people on board, but a good many oddi- 
ties—strange combinations, and broad contrasts, but they served 
to make the tow? ensemble more piquant—and, after a while, we 
began to understand each other, and to take advantage of every | 
shade of humor or pleasantry we chanced to encounter. We read | 
and wrote, walked and talked, played and yawned; ina word, | 
went over the same détisseries that all other passengers have | 
gone over since the establishment of the line. It is astonishing 
how one’s ideas will accommodate themselves to the situation in | 





is on the top, whose business it is to take charge of the way-bill, } 


ing ; inthe next, its orangeries, marble staircase, frescoed ceilings, 


| transact all that’s to be done at the inns—in short, to have a gene- tapestried walls, and mosaic and oaken floors, have been de- 
jral surveillance over every thing pertaining to the concern. Peo-|; scribed by worthier pens than mine; and I shrewdly suspect 
| ple and luggage are stowed on the top, to which they ascend by) that this enumeration of the articles that always go to the com- 
|a ladder; crammed together in the rotund ; comfortably disposed || position of a palace, is as much as I shal] say about the most of 
| of in the interiewr, which looks like the inside of a very large car- || those it may be my destiny to look through. I must, however, 
|riage, and, moreover, carries but six; and entirely at ease in the i| particularize the salon of Mary of Medicis. It is said to be one 
| coupée, which accommodates three, commands a fine view of the|! of the richest rooms in Europe. It is here the peers of the 
jscenery, and also of the drubbing, incessant and hard, that the/| realm were wont to sign their contract of marriage, and in the 
|postillion delights in; the poor horses are choked and mutfiled|| chapel adjoining to be married. But this letter is long enough 
jround the neck by a blue tippet, that comes close to their ears, | forthe present. You shall soon hear from me again. 
and their tails are invariably twisted and tied up. | 

The character of the landscape in France differs from ours. | 
| The cottages, several together, thatched with straw and covered 
|} with moss, are always far off the highway ; fields so level, that| 
they appear to have been rolled, are divided from each other and | 
the road by hedges; the very ¢rees look different; seem fairly | 
worn out. There are several lovely islands on the Seine, just} In my last essay, which was also my first in the Mirror, I at- 
before you come to Mantes, so fatal to William the Conqueror. I} tempted to make the reader understand some of the evils of board- 
We passed through a number of little villages, the streets of||ing-houses. As there is no real connexion in the two essays, 
which were so narrow, there was scarcely more than room for |) except that they are both written by ane person, and have a bear- 
the diligence to pass between the houses; at the windows were}, ing upon the same subject, you will not be alarmed at any ap- 
exhibited those enormously long rolls of bread, and immense | pearance which they may have of continuation. Those of your 
|piles of butter, that they cut off to customers, after our fashion || readers who have never seen the other may still read this—in my 
| of dealing out ice-cream at parties. At about eight o'clock in the |! opinion—with advantage; and, they who perused the other will 
not, perhaps—in their opinion—be the worse for neglecting this. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ADVENTURES OF A BACHELOR 


Who was compelled to live im boarding -houses 





| 
| 
’ 





evening, after being stopped at several balangot,s tobe weighed, | 








diligence, folks, and all at a time—by law nodiligence can carry | 
! more than a certain weight—we entered the Foret St. Germain ; | 
|| shortly after saw thetwinkling of lamps ; then rattled over pave- 





which one is placed. How should we be able to support a life 
so thoroughly useless any where else but on ship-board? Yet 


there it appears quite the thing, and very delightful. It is a sort || 
of “false existence,” and would not be in the “harmony of 

things,” detached from the ocean and our restless dwelling. But || 
oh! what a gborious thing it is to sit upon the deck, amid the sun- || 
shine and the wind, to read Byron's description of the ocean, to i 
look around and feel the force of it; to ‘ put our hand upon || 
its mane,” and ‘ wanton with its breakers!” and then the starlight, I} 
the moonlight, and the deep midnight; the hushed calm, the |} 
swollen, raging waves; the vessel sometimes dancing over the |} 
water, and again groaning and plunging down an immense || 
abyss, and rising to undergo the same torture—the blue sky, and || 
the black sky, the sky with fleecy clouds—the delicate breeze, the i 
hasty, rude squall, and above all, that most magnificent rainbow! 
it was 4 perfect arch, spanning the ocean; and its vivid coloring, | 
reflected in a second bow, was beautiful beyond expression. Oh! | 
éhese are things to remember all one’s life. 


Upon entering the dock at Havre, my first idea was that ail 
were going into the lock of some great canal, its mason-work i 
was so high and massive; and I do not think I fully believed I | 
was a stranger, in a strange place, until I mingled with the|! 
crowd upon the quay, and the sounds round me forced me to re- | 
member that we owned not the same mother-tongue: then I felt 
I was indeed in a foreign land ; and—would you believe it—I al-| 
most sighed to be again inthe midst of ‘the dear, familiar” ac- | 
cents. The high, sombre-looking houses, narrow streets, with | 
gutters in the middle, and lamps swung across them, the want}! 
of sidewalks, make Havre appear very odd to an unaccustomed | 
eye. The queer costumes we saw diverted us much; the dress | 
of the trim French grisette was pretty enough; a dark-colored | 
gown close to the neck, fitting perfectly, white cap, and small | 
black silk apron; but the Germans and Swiss, with their high! 
caps, for all the world like a quakeress’s bonnet, with a sugar 
loaf in it, stuck on the very top of their heads; retrenched skirts, } 
and wooden shoes, presented rather a peculiar picture; and then 
the murket-people! their establishment consists of a little shaggy 
mule, or thick-necked horse, the tails of which are braided and | 
tied up, two enormous panniers on either side the poor animal are | 
filled with rolls of bread, at least a yard long ; huge pieces of meat, 
fow!s, vegetables, and flowers, with the occasional addition of a 
child or two; and, in the midst of all, is seated the py 
but whether en califouwrchon or dla tu rque, it Wasim 
determine. 


| 
| 


oprietor!| ¢ 


possible to | 


| seeing with Netre Dame—which surely suffers much in compa- 


other—its facade, however, is very fine; the sculpture, bas-| 


| 
| they have been missing. 


ments, passed the stable of Charles X., on to the Boulevarts,| 
and at length were dumped out of the diligence into the Messa- 
gerie Royale, where we seated ourselves on a bench in the office, 
while the gentleman of our party opened our trunks for the gra-| 
tification of the custom-house officers. We were then put in a| 
coach, and, at your service, nows voici. 

Ever since our arrival here we have been completely rundown | 
by marchandes of every thing under the sun. As soon as we 
are up in the morning, are heard a few slight taps at the door— | 
“entrez—and immediately three or four huge bandboxes, with| 
a little woman behind, intrude themselves into our presence 
TI 








1} 
vese boxes are filled with caps, handkerchiefs, pelerines, and I |} 


have the bonté to look at; then a milliner, with half-a-hundred 
hats; then a dressmaker; then a washerman; then—then—but) 
I can’t enumerate them all—and so it goes. Our breakfast hour 
is ten; dinner six. We look over the book, and mark on a piece 
of paper what we wish for dinner; and every dish is brought on 
the table separately, and Act, when hot it should be. The order! 
is—oysters, soup, meats, vegetables. game, patés, fruits, serves- 

vous—the oysters little, raw, copperish things, that I abominated 
atthe first taste—I can now scarcely make adinner without. 1 
dare not tell what I think of French dishes—I should be voted 
forthwith enthousiaste and gourmande. We commenced sight- 


| 

j 

i} 
' 


rison with the cathedral of Rouen—its interior does not strike | 
you with that sublimity and awe that you experience in the 
reliefs, gilding and altar are splendid; the paintings did not 
please me much. We asked to see the coronation robes of 
Napoleon, that used to be kept here, but since the days of July 
Notre Dame stands on an island on the 


Seine, which is connected to the main land by a number of 
bridges, over one of which, the pont d Arco: ; 
the name of the young lad of fourteen, who, during the “ three 
days,” planted the tricolor there, and died defending it 
passing the Hotel de ville, whose front bears sad testimony to 
the dreadful fray ; and « small plot of ground attached to one of 
the sides of the Palace of the Louvre, where a number of the 


(so called from 


\ 
) 


we drove, 


corpses of those who suffered in that struggle for libe rty, were 

buried together in one grave, witha tablet 

and deeds, and the national flag enve loped in crape over them 
Our road between Havre and Rouen passed through a very |; Do youthink they spilled their blood to any purpose ? 

pleasant country, in many places extremely beautiful, particulary ; 


recording their names 


The public rides in Paris, suchas the Bors de Boulogne, and th 


But I spurn your further preliminaries, and resume my adventures. 

Since I left the place of abode mentioned in my last, I have 
been tossed about in various places, and with various degrees of 
success. In each one I found some particular evil, which seemed 
most intol« able, till a change of residence acquainted me with 
some other just as bad, although of a contrary nature. Sometimes 
I liked the people, but not the mistress who presided over them; 
sometimes I could have endured the latter, but was compelled to 
fly from the former. 

Mrs. Q. kept a strange establishment. Her accommodations 
were really comfortable, if not elegant; and her terms, if not 
cheap, were far from being exorbitant. Indeed, perhaps, they 
would have been less aceeptable to the parties most concerned, 
had they been more moderate ; for the landlady, finding herself 
by her liberal prices, sufficiently rich to be far above the pressure 


lean’t tell what all; which, whether we buy or not, madame must || of want, served us with a plentiful supply of good things, and, 


truly, in all respects, I never found better. Her table was con- 
ducted with an epicurean care, and the cleanliness of every de- 
partinent of her house I earnestly commend to the especial atten- 
tion of all similarly situated. But, alas! so strangely mingled 
together in this uncertain world are good and evil, that this very 
excellence of her house proved to usa great disadvantage! Every 
boarder knew that, if he left her he should never, perhaps, again 
be so well situated in all the real comforts of life. They, there- 
fore, had long passively submitted to certain encroachments on 
their rights, which, from the merest trifles, had gradually risen to 
serious importance, and were at the time of my admission to the 
family every day becoming more numerous and audacious. 

The evening of my arrival I was sitting in one of the drawing- 
rooms, engaged in conversation with a lady of much intelligence 
and our debate had just reached a very interesting crisis, when, 
to my surprise and indignation, a servant entered, and extin- 
guished the lamps! The company immediately rose, and reured 
t asked the lad how he outrage 


r 


presumed to commit such ar 


upon the company? ‘ Oh,if youdon’t like it, sir,” replied the 
fellow, “ you had better go and ask missus. She i/ tell you she 
always has the lights put out atten o'clock And out he went, 
slamming the door after him. ** Well,” I thought, “this ts agree- 
able. This is paying pretty dear for good cooking The next 
night Iwas detained with a sick friend untiltwelve oclock. On 


my return, it rained in torrents. I was quite wet, as I reac hed 
my home. ‘ I suppose,” said I to myself, as I pulled the bell, “ i 
shall find the lady’s family sent to bed, it being after ten o'clock. 
I pulled the bell again; and, after a long pause, again—again— 
and thrice six—twelve times again. Then I applied the knocker, 
with the like energy and the like success. The rain washed 
down in floods. The lightning ever and anon gleamed, and al- 
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most as loud as the thunder the resounding knocker shook the scribed by the immortal Knickerbocker, in his delectable history ; 
door, and peal after peal sent the news of my arrival and distress, || the weight of which wa’ counterpoised by a huge hook of pon- 
not only through the dwelling into which it was my desire, derous keys, such as our ancestors did use, which gave a circum- 
and also my intention, to gain entrance, but into the mansions | ference to the natural rotundity of this august personage, that 
next it and opposite. I heard one or two windows raised, and, might vie with the dimensions of the inflated balloon-delles of 
at one appeared dimly by a flickering light a sleepy-head, in- | the present time. 

vested with a nightcap; but the delugingrain soon beatthemback  New-year’s day was always a season of cheerful hilarity and 
from their attempt to gratify their curiosity. One after another kind-hearted greetings among all classes of citizens. Many 
the windows slammed down. The nightcap retreated,the light an animosity was extinguished, and many a friendship renewed 
went out, the thunder rolled, not a star nor a watchman was to | on this auspicious anniversary. 


After one peal, which might almost have disturbed the sleepers duced to their kinsfolk, and thereby to become acquainted, and 
of a churchyard, and a farewell ring at the bell, such as I will maintain andunite thelinks of family relations. The silverlings, 
venture to say that now unavailing instrument had never been , the cookies, and the blessings were liberally bestowed to gladden 
favored with before, 1 prepared to put my heel to a use which the hearts of the youngsters. 

nature—presuming that boarding-house mistresses would supply |! Shall sacrilegious hands, then, attempt to prestrate this ancient 
their doors with night-locks—never dreamed of, and, in another landmark of our simple ancestors, without a solitary effort to 
instant—if my reasoning powers may be trusted—physicalforce , preserve it? Descendants of the Dutch! emulate the example 
would have discovered a remedy for unwarrantable insolence— | of the bold British barons, who, resisting the encroachments of | 
when a faint gleam of light, and a step creaking on the stairs, | their pusillanimous King John, unsheathing their formidable | 
announced that the enemy intended to capitulate, and perhaps | weapons, and striking their iron-basket hilts on the massive 
surrender. The latter was the case. A sleepy servant, with an; oaken council table, which made the hal! resound, exclaimed— i 
old cloak flung hastily about her person, withdrew the bolts “Notumus leges Anglia mutari”—(‘‘we will not suffer the laws | 


It was customary to send, un- | 
be seen. My bachelor’s blood was up, and so was my fvot. der the care of their nurses, the younger branches to be intro- | 








which kept me from my house—which I always deem my castle— || 
and, after a brief rebuke to her, which was answered by a mut- | 
tering, that “ Missus never opened the door after eleven o'clock,” | 
1 sought my way to my chamber, and, without the aid of a) 
candle, retired at length to rest. 
This incident, among the various members of the family, oc- | 
casioned not a little commotion; and some revolutionary flashes 
appeared through the smoke. A tall, timid gentleman, who was 
a captain in the militia, observed, that he had never thought of || 
it before, but that a gentleman ought to have the privilege of | 
coming into his house atany hour. Thissudden and extraordi-! 
nary display of courage and metaphysical reasoning, drew out | 
similar remarks from others among the belder spirits; and, | 
although I myself, after a slight verbal conflict, concluded it best 
to retreat, I am told the subsequent rebellion progressed so fear- I 
fully, that not only were night-locks the glorious consequences, || 
but one gentleman—with the heart of a lion—when John came 
the next night to put out the lights at ten, ordered him outof the , 
room with a threat so facilitating his egress therefrom, as to } 
be probably more improving to his manners than agreeable to |) 
his feelings. Jobn assured him that he was only obeying the | 
commands of his missus; but the hero, with a daring which || 
struck terror into the hearts of all the by-standers, told him, in I 
a loud voice distinctly, that his mistress ‘might go to the ——, | 
and he too.” D.), 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE give below an invaluable letter from our venerable and esteemed 
friend and fellow-citizen—we trust there is no harm in mentioning his 

name—Joun PinTaRD, Esq. It is fall of sterling comments, and we com- | 
mend it to the especial-attention of the reader —Eds. N. Y. Mir. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
"* Eheu fugaces—iabuntur anni.” “ 
“TTow rapidly the wheels of Time revolve.” 

Mr. Mirrror—Some two years past, your venerable corres- 
pondent, “ T%e last of the cocked hats,” announced an unhallowed 
combination of modern fashionables to put down the observance | 
of new-year’s day, a custom derived from our Dutch forefathers, 
and which has existed in this city from time immemorial 

In the early days of the original settlers of Nieuw-Amsterdam, 
(when the extent of the city was comprised within very narrow 
bounds, proceeding from the Battery along the shore of the 
East river on the south, through William-street on the east, 
Wall-street on the north, and the bank ofthe Hudson on the west, ) 
new-year’s day was celebrated with boisterous mirth, that liter- 
ally made “ the welkin ring” with happy new-year. Every fa- 
mily within the above precincts was visited, and kindly greeted. 
The customary new-year’s beverage,* and sugar and honey- 
cookies were lavishly distributed. After the conquest of the 
Nieuw-Neiderlands by the English, Dutch customs and man- 
ners, mellowed by time and foreign intermixture, still predomi- 
nated and retained their influence until the war of independence 
On new-year’s day, the churches of every denomination were 
opened, as at present, for divine worsltip; and the congregations 
attended to render thanks to God, for the merciesof the past, and 
to supplicate his blessing for the future. Afterwards, visits were 
paid to their domines, relations, friends and acquaintances, and 
kindly greetings reciprocally interchanged. The new-year’s | 
drink and cookies loaded the tables, (sideboards were then un-! 
known,) and none went empty away. It isrelated of dominie De 
Ronde, that he returned home, a half-dozen times, at least, to 
disburden his pockets of their contents, and which were of no 
mean capacity, although of not equal amplitude with that of 
Governor Wouter Van Twiller’s alder lievert vrow,t as de- 





* The recent introduction of coffee on new-vear’s day, is a great improve 
menton the old custom. When prepared of genuine old Mocha or Java 
Coffee, ata Prangais, it i the most reviving. exhilarating beverage that can | 
oe taken; but none of vour vapid, mowkish slops, that would disgrace a! 
country inn. Consider, ladies, that, inthis extensive city, your frends make 
farge circuits to pay you the homage of their respects, on this auspicious | 
Gay,and to wish youa happy new-year, The best, therefore, is not too good 
at your fair hands. | 
t Most beloved wife 





}, mene. 
" . ' 
‘plain in her attire, rose with great dignity, and looking around) 


| When resident in this city, the apartme 


of England to be changed.”) In like manner do you indignantly 
aver—“ Notumus mores Batavorum mutari”—(‘‘we will not per- | 


mit the customs of Holland to be obliterated.”) | 


the new constitution, 1789, resided in the Franklin-house, at the |, 


head of Cherry-street. On new-year's day, 1790, he was wait- | 


ed upon by the principal gentlemen of the city. The day was 
uncommonly mild and pleasant. After being severally intro- || 
duced, and paying the usual compliments of the season, the citi- |) 
zens maitually interchanged their kind greetings and withdrew, 
highly gratified by the friendly notice of the president, to most of 
whom he was personally a stranger. In the evening Mrs i 
Washington held her /evée. It was about full-moon, and the air 
so bland and serene, that the ladies attended in their light sum-! 
mer shades. Introduced by the aids and gentlemen in waiting, 
after being seated, tea, coffee, plain and plum-cake, were handed 
round. Familiar and friendly conversation ensued, and kind in- 
quiries, on the part of Mrs. Washington, after the families of 
the exiles, with whom she had been acquainted during the revo- 


lutionary war, and who always received marked attention from | , 


General Washington. Standing at the side of the president, | 
near to Mrs. Washington, she remarked, “ Of all the incidents 


lof the day none so pleased the general,” by which title she| 


always designated him, “as the friendly greetings of the gen- 


tlemen who visited him at noon.” ‘To the inquiry of the presi- 


| dent, whether it was casual or customary, he was answered that 


it was an annual custom, derived from our Dutch forefathers, 
which had always been commemorated. After a short pause, | 
he observed—“ The highly-favored situation of New- York will,| 
in process of wears, attract numerous emigrant: who will gra- 
ve itsancient customs and manners ; but let whatever | 


dually chang 
changes take place, NEVER FORGET THE CORDIAL, CHEERFUL OB- 
SERVANCE OF NEW-YEAR’s Day.” The words made an indelible | 


impression on my mind, and, at this distance of time, are recorded | 


| 
in the columns of the New-York Mirror, to preserve them, if; 


possible, from total oblivion. 
Amid the social chit-chat of the company, the hall clock struck 
Mrs. Washington, a small and rather portly porsonage,| 


the circle with a complacent smile, observed, ‘ The general 
always retires at nine, and I usually precede him.”* Atthe hint 
the ladies instantly rese, adjusted their dresses, made their salu- 
tations, and retired. What a contrast to the usages of the pre- 
sentday! Atthe hour when the grand-mothers returned home 
their grand-danghters in eestasies hie away to evening parties, 
to display their brilliants, their splendid dresses, and to revel in 
ali the luxuries that the four quarters of the globe can supply! 
How far health and longevity are consulted, time, prematurely 
faded roses, pallid cheeks, and hectic constitutions, mustdisclose. 
The more masculine energies of mind and body of the females 
of that period, were suited to the times in which they lived, and 
adapted them to sustain the hardships, privations, perils and 
horrors that ever follow in the train of sanguinary revolutionary 
wars 

Alas! how very few remain of those, who, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, attended Mrs. Washington's lerées! 


* Days of our youth, when every scene could please 
How true the pensive Persian adage— 
“ The remembrance of yout “1 


The existing generation, in the full fruition of peace and pros- 
ce of blood and treasure 
Enjoy with modera- 


perity, can but faintly estimate the pri 
that the achievement of independence cost 
tion the inestimable privileges of civil and religious liberty, | 
with grateful thanks to the Giver of all good gifts; and devoutly 
supplicate the supreme Sovereign of the universc, who alone 
controls the destinies of nations, that no feil demon of party dis- 
cord may ever sever a Union founded by the wisdom of patriot 
Sages, and cemented with the blood of the heroes of our hitherto 


r 


*General Washington rose, uniformly, the year round, at efx o'clock, 
te of hoe maneion were a!) belted 
iuimiual ar moroings. 





1 wint 


up an hour before day, during the shor 


| to this time given on the first of January to all visiters, together 


| great regret, however, I observe that the simplicity of this vener 


happy country. Although, at this eventful crisis, portentous 
clouds obscure our political atmosphere, may they soon be dis- 
pelled by the bright sunshine of harmony and tranquillity beam- 
ing over our favored land 

The city of New-York has always been distinguished for its 
cordial and hospitable reception of all who come to reside in it 
Our citizens never dreaded the introduction of foreign capital, 
foreign talents, or foreign industry, the successful employment 
of which has so eminently contributed to promote its prosperity 
and to raise this commercial emporium to its present envied eleva 
tion. Merchant-adventurers seek their fortunes alike in the frigid 
and torrid zones, the fens of Holland, the baleful burning deserts 
of Arabia or Africa, as on the smiling verdant banks of the Hud- 
It is not love of us, but their own benefit that attracts them 
to these shores. Come and welcome. All that isasked in return 
for a kindly, hearty reception, is, te tolerate the few remaining 
ancient customs derived from our ancestors, for whose simple do 
mestic Virtues, probity and piety, their descendants, to remotest 
generations, will never have cause to biush Avnania 


son 





T ORs OF 

Messrs. Epiroxs—As peculiarly appropriate to this season 
of good wishes, mince-pies and happy faces, in which old friend- 
ships are regenerated, and old recollections revived, will you be 
kind enough to print the following extract from Salmagundi ?— 
Can any of the knowing critics who detect every author by his 
style, tell us whether lrving or Paulding wrote it? Yours, re- 


THE EDIT THE NEW VORK MIRROR, 


i 


Indulge the natural propensity for story-telling, of one “fallen || fally A 
into the sere and yellow leaf,” to conclude these remarks with an || SP°°U8"'Y, —_ Knickersocken 
anecdote, for the authenticity of which he pledges his veracity In this season of festivity, when the gate of time swings open 
General Washington, in the first year of his presidency under|!on its hinges, and an honest resy-faced new-yeer comes wad 


dling in, like a jolly fat-sided butler, loaded with good wishes 
good humor, and minced pres:—at this joyous era it has been 
the custom, from time immemorial, in this ancient and respecta 
ble city, for periodical writers, from reverend, grave, and potent 
essayists like ourselves, down to the humble but industrious ed) 
tors of magazines, reviews, and newspapers, to tender their sub 
seribers the compliments of the season; and when they have 
slily thawed their hearts with a little of the sunshine of flattery 
to conclude by delicately dunning them for their arrears of sub 
scription moncy. Inlike manner the carriers of papers, whe un 
doubtedly belong to the ancient and honorable order of literati 
do regularly at the coamencementof the year salute their patrons 
with abundance of excellent advice, conve yed in exceeding good 
poetry, for which the aforesaid good-natured patrons are we! 
pleased to pay them exactly twenty-five cents. In walking the 
streets | am every day saluted with good wishes from old gray 
headed negrovs, whom I never recollect to have seen before ; and 
twas but a few days ago that I was called owt to receive the 
compliments of an ugly old woman, who last spring was em 
ployed by Mrs. Cockloft to whitewash my room and pat thing 
in order: a phrase which, if rightly understood, means little els: 
than huddling every thing into holes and corners, so that if | 
want to find any particular article, it is, in the language of ar 
humble but expressive saying,—“ looking for a needle in a hay 
stack.” Not recognizing my visitor, | demanded by what au 
thority she wished me a “ happy new-year?” Her claim was 
one of the weakest she could have urged, for I have an innate 
and mortal antipathy to this custom of putting things to rights 
—so giving the old witch a pistareen, I desired her forthwith 
mount her broomstick and ride off as fast as possible 

Of all the various ranks of society the bakers alone, to their 
immortal honor be it recorded, depart from this practice of makin 
a marketof congratulations; and, in addition to always allow ing 
thirteen to the dozen, do with great liberality, instead of drawing 
on the purses of their customers at the new-year, present then 
with divers large, fair, spiced cakes; which, like the shield of 
Achilles, or an Egyptian obelisk, are adorned with figures of 
variety of strange animals, that, im their conformation, out-mar 
vel all the wild wonders of nature 

This honest gray-beard custom of setting apart a certain por 
tion of this good-for-nothing existence for purposes of cordiality 
social meetings and good cheer, is one of the inestimable relics 
handed down to us from our worthy Datch ancestors. In perusing 
one of the manuscripts from my grandfather's mahogany chest 
of drawers, I find the new-year was celebrated with great fes 
tivity during that golden age of our city, when the reins of gov 
ernment were held by the renowned Rip Van Dam, who alway 
did honor to the season by seeing out the old year; a ceremony 
which consisted in plying his guests with bumpers, until not one 
ofthem was capable of seeing atali. “ Truly, ‘obec rves my grand 
father, who was generally at all these parties—“ truly, he was o 
most stately and magnificent burgomaster! inasmuch as he did 
right lustily carouse it with his friends about new-year; roasting 
huge quantities of turkeys ; baking innumerable minced pres ; and 
smacking the lips of all fair ladies the which he did meet, with 
such sturdy emphasis, that the same might have been heard the 
distance of a stone's throw.” —In his days, according to my grand 
father, were first invented those notable cakes, hight new-yea: 
cookies, Which originally were impressed on one side with the 
honest burly countenance of the illustrious Rip; and on the othe: 
with that of the noted St. Nicholas, vulgarly called Santaclaus- 
of all thesaints in the calendar the most venerated by true Ho! 
landers, and their unsophisticated descendants. These cakes ar 


with a glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. It is wit! 


able usage has been much violated by modern pretenders to style! 
and our respectable new-year-cookies, and cherry-bounce,elbowed 
aside by plum-cake and oudandish lignuewrs, in the same way that 
our worthy old Dutch families are out-dazzled by modern upstarts 
and mushroom cockneys 

In addition to this divine origin of new-year festivity, there is 
something exquisitely grateful to a good-natured mind, in seeing 
every face dressed in smiles ;—in hearing the oft-repeated salu- 
tations that flow spontaneously from the heart to the lips ;—in 
beholding the poor, for once, a be g the smiles of plenty and 
forgetting the cares which press hard upon them, in the jovial 
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revolry of the feelings; the young children decked out in their 
Sunday clothes, and freed from their only cares, the cares of the 
school, tripping through the streets on errands of pleasure ;—and 
even the very negroes, those holiday-loving rogues, gorgeously 
arranged in cast-off finery, collected in juntos at corners, display- 
ing their white teeth, and making the welkin ring with bursts of 
laughter. There is something so pleasant in all this, that I con- 
fess it would give me real pain to behold the frigid itluence of 
modern style cheating us of this jubilee of the heart, and con- 
verting it, as it does every other usage of social intercourse, into 
an idle and unmeaning ceremony. ‘Tis the annual festival of 
good-humor :--it comes in the dead of winter, when nature is 
without a charm; when our pleasures are contracted to the fire- 
side; and when every thing that unlocks the icy fetters of the 
heart, and sets the genial current flowing, should be cherished, as 
a stray lamb found in the wilderness, or a flower blooming among 
thorns and briars 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


ROBERT C. SANDS 

Or all the duties which fall to our lot, as conductors of a pub- 
lic journal, that of recording the death of the amiavle and vifted 
among our fellow-citizens, as they go down, one after another, 
from the light of heaven, is the most painful and impressive It 
is not only that we are startled by a selfish thought, remind 
ng us that the great tyrant is ever busy, and that we are but one 
of a crowd daily diminishing in number; but we are shocked to 
miss our familiar friends from our side—to go where they should 
be, and to find them not—to have their image vividly in our mind, 
and sit down coldly to the convicuon that they themselves, al- 
though omy yest rday we held their hand, and gazed itl their 
faces 49 we spoke, will never again so stand before us—that al 
the business of life must be done without them—that they have 
passed the great crisis to which all things tend—that they read 
the awful secrets of another world. ‘The subject of this little 
memoir was known to us all. It seems but yesterday—but this 
mstant, when we were pleased and cheered by his ready wit and 
peculiar powers of conversation. Can we sit down tot i] that he 
in dea l, without a cold shadow on our heart? It is indeed a sad 
duty, and we sketch even the few incidents of his quiet life with 
reluctance and hesitation 

Robert ©. Sands was the son of the venerable Comfort Sands, 
the only survivor of the convention of 1777, iu the state of New- 
York, for the formation of the state constitution. In 1815, he 
graduated from Columbia college, which he lett with a high re- 
putation for the chaste elegance and uncommon power of his 
writings. The “Academic Recreations,” a work extending to 
three hundred pages, he published at the age of fourteen. His 
first efforts were directed to the study of law, the practice of 
which he commenced, but his literary taste was too deeply 
marked to be eradicated; and we next find him, after having 
abandoned his profession, seriously engage din literary pursuits. 
In 1817, with several literary friends, he produced a series of | 
essays inthe Daily Advertiser, under,the title of the ‘ Neologist,” || 








which were much distinguished among the writings of the daily 
press. In 1819, in connection withthe same gentlemen, he pro- 
duced another series of papers, under the signature of the “Am 
vhilogist.” “These,” says Mr. Knapp, “ gave their authors a 
high rank in the literary world; they were critical, moral, play- 
ful and instructive productions, but most re markable for their pu- 
rity of taste. Some of the translations trom the Greek and Ro- 
man authors, were specimens of the highest order, evineing a 
thorough knowledge of the original, and a most felicitous com 
mand of language In 1820, in connection with the late J. W 
Eastburn, he published “ Yamoyden,” a work celebrated among 
the lovers of American poetry. [In 1822, he was one of the editors 
of the “ Atlantic Magazine,” and afterwards, of the “ New-York 
Review,” two periodicals distinguished by great taste and talent 
Mr. Sands came into the Commercial in: 1827, and continued 
there as an assistant til! hisdeath, although he did notexclusively 
devote himself to its columns. He wrote for several literary 
periodicals. He was one of the three joint editors of the “ Talis- 
man,” publishe d by Mr. EF. Bliss, a work ve ry gre atly and deser- 
vedly admired. ‘To the New-York Mirror he trequently contri- 
buted. The description of the “ View of Hoboken,’ contained 
in the first number of the present volume, was from his pen 
As a writer, Mr. Sands certainly possessed a very unustal share 
of ability, which, if concentrated upon some single and worthy 
work, would doubtless have rendered him celebrated 
It is greatly to be regretted that he has not left his country some 
particular production, illustrating his mental power and learn- 
mg. The waters of oblivion should not close over such a head 
His “ Yamoyden” will certainly retain its place among the best 
efforts of American poetry; butif he had been sufficiently disen 
tangled from the cares of a daily press, to lay out his strength 
upon a work entirely his own, his name would be more widely 
known, and his sterling talents more clearly understood, and 
ardently praised. Wedo notthink he has been properly Known 
even here, where he lived. There was about him a kind of mo- 
desty, which led him away from the glare of public notice, They 
admired and loved him the most, who enjoyed the best oppor 
nities of discovering his real merit. They who is 
residence at Hoboken, at once saw the peculiarly original cast of 
an unconunon mind, and a heart absvlutely overflowing with 
every good and amiable feeling. It was not the ceremonies of 
one desirous of ingratiating himself, but the warm impulses ot 
true kindness and hospitality. None who saw him thus will forget 
him—all who have enjoyed his society through these beautitu 
grounds, will mourn over the necessity that has hurried this ar 
dent admirer of nature from those ‘‘ Elysian fields’ —his favorite 
walks, where, perhaps, he could be better appreciated than in a 
crowd. We remember well, on a rich and mellow afternoon 1 
summer, one of the richest and mellowest by which that scason 
sheds on earth the softened loveliness of Eden, we passed over 
with a friend to the shores of Hoboken, to visit him whose bene- |} 
velent heart and amiable manners made him as universally anj, 








ortu 


met him ath 


the muses, and his general and well known ability as a writer 
rendered him one of curiosity and intefest. Our companion was 
a stranger to the scene as well as to the man whom we were 
about to meet, and if this hasty sketch meet his eyes, he will find 
no difficulty in recalling the unusual gratification he derived from 
both. If summer is always lovely and rich, at Hoboken it is 
singularly so; whether it is that the place to us teems atevery turn 
with early and delightful recollections, or that it derives fancied 
charms from its proximity toa great city, or whether it is intrin- 
sically the most delicious spot in the world, we know not; but it 
is certain, that its shadowy and fragrant paths—its picturesque 
banks, washed with the murmuring waves of the * serra, 2 
hills, upheaved abruptly and clothed with foliage—its vales, de 
lighting the eye with sylvan beauties, and the innumerable points 
from which, upon the view of the enchanted stranger, break pic- 
tures remarkable for all that painters love—these soothe the mind 
into gradual pleasure, and fill it with pleasing thoughts and poetic 
images 

(on the afternoon alluded to, nature seemed peculiarly lavish 

ofher charms. The groves appeared more profusely than usual 
laden with heavy foliage, and the velvet fields spread with a more 
spotless and deep verdure. The superb bay and magnificentcity 
opposite, shone with unwonted splendor through a motionless 
uid transparent atmosphere, which led the pleased eye to feel 
the distant beauties of the scene; and as the sun set, he lighted 
up all the earth, air, and heaven with a rich radiance, and filled 
the west with glowing fires 

In the midst of our admiration of this fine mood of nature, the 
subject ofthese observations joined us, and with him, as our guide 
we threaded the winding labyrinths of the place—enjoyed the fine 
prospects—visited the interesting parts, and so well beguiled the 
time, that the broad heavens were full of large, trembling stars, 
and the moon was h wnging be autifully over the city, ere We turned 
our steps homeward. At such a time as this, Mr. Sands un- 
folded his true mind, so that the gazer might behold the rich 
things treasured withu The hours of that pleasant afternoon 
are vividly imprinted on the writer's memory; they were more 
gratefuily impressed there by the gratification de rived from com- 
muning with a strong minded and gifted man, than even by the 
singularly rich aspect of Uie season. : 

Since then, many a pleasant hour has been spent in company 
with the same individual, but the particular period was called to 
recollection by the intellizence of his sudden death, and the sad 
task of following his unconscious remains, in the de pth and na- 
ked sterility of winter, along the very paths before trodden under 
Circumstances of so opposite a kind ; 

The last poetical composition from the pen « f Mr. Sands ap 
peared inthe Conimnercial of November thirtieth. Itwas entitled 
“The dead of 1832"--a singular and inipressive coincidence 
We extract these verses. The reader will peruse them with a 
strange additional interest. Any /ast composition from such a 
hand appeals to the feelings with peculiar foree. The last gift 
of a mind stricken from the roll of life—the last tones of one de- 
scended into th but these lines, so 
fraught in every word with a dee p and tearful meaning, which 
the writer himself knew not, must sink into every heart 





‘blind cave of eternal night,” 


THE DEAD OF FIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO 


*‘Mueh yet remains unsang.” 
Oh Time and Death! with certain pace, 
Though still unequal, hun 
O'erturning, in your awt 
The cot, the 
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Not always in the storm of war, 
Nor by the pestilence that sweeps 





. , , 
From the plague-smitten realms afar, 

Beyond the old and solemn deeps 
In crowds the good and 1 nity 


And to those vast, dim chambers hic 
led with the vile ar 


Dead Caesars and dead Shakspeares le 














Dread ministers of Go sometimes 
Ye smite at once, to do His wil 
In all earth’s ocean-severed clime 
Phose—whose renown you cannot kil 
When all the bright burn 
tonce are bants! r spheres 
Men sadly ¢ sk, when shall return 
Such lustre to the coming years ” 
For wher s} *_ewholived so long— 
Wito raised the modern Titan's ghost 
And s Wed fus tate, i owertuls 

















WwW se soul for lear r’s sake was t 
Wi s} chwards to the 
OF tine f, adventurous trod, 
And t I ed mass of earth 
br {out the handiwork of God? 
Where he who inthe mortal head 
Ora ed to vas on heaven, couidtr 
| s = vast features, that still treac 
The stars, when earth is nothingness 
Where ne who struck old Albyn’s lyr 
r round t world its echoes roll, 
And swepl, wit iprophet's fire 
l diapason of the soul 
W t who rea 
Bi i, where t 
And dare esum} 
W ri who with a poet's eye 
any » lowly nature gazed 
And made even sordid poverty 





Classic, when in his numbers elazed ” 
Where—that old sage, * so hale and staid 

r *preatest good’ who sought to find 
Who in his garder mused, and made 

All torms of rule tor all mankiad’ 


“Goethe end his Faust Cuvier. *spurzheim. 4Scott. *Champollion 


object of affection, as his highly cultivated mind, his offerings to!) (Cyabve. ‘Jeremy Bentham 


And thou }—whom millions far removed 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise— 
Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 
Near where thy Wesley’s coffin lies. 
He too, the heir of glory—where 
Hath great Napoleon's scion fled? 
Ah! glory goes not to an heir! 
Take him, ye noble, vulgar dead ' 
But hark! a nation sighs! for he + 
Last of the brave who periled all 
To make an infant empire free, 
Obeys the inevitable call! 
They go—and with them is a crowd 
For human rights who thought and did ! 
We rear to them no te mples proud, 
Each hath his mental pyramid 
All earth is now their sepulchre, 
The mand, their monument sublime— 
Young in eternal fame they are— 
Such are your triumphs, Death and Time 


On Sunday the sixteenth of December, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, while engaged in writing an article for Mr. Hoffman’s 
forthcoming ** Knickerbocker,’ Mr. Sands was suddenly seized 
with an apoplectic fit, and at eight in the evening expired 

To the praise ) freque nily usurped by the unde serving, Mr 
Sands had a justclaim. He was truly a man of genius, as well 
asascholar. His actions wereallamiable. He was deeply be- 
loved by his friends, and enemies he had none. In the social 
circle he was frank and free, but never forward. His wit en- 
lightened it with many a flash, but never in unkindness 
Around his srave gathered &@ hutierous crow d, comprising much 
of the talent and learning of the city; and a more impressive 
moment than that which consigned to the earth one so universal- 
ly beloved, can searcely be imagined There assembled men of 
various paruics and characters—but there were no animosilies 
to be sacrificed—no wrougs to be furgotten—no one came to for- 
give over the dead, the unkindness he would have resented against 
the living. He who was laid in his last sleeping-place, was re- 
membered in every bosom only as one gentle and kind- one 
whose voice had been heard with pleasurc—w hose lips breathed 
no slanders—whose pen dropped no gall—who was Just, not in- 
solent—and superior, without being presuming : 








THE DRAMA. 


HaviNG nothing of our own to say about theatricals this week, we make 
room for the following articles, which have been for some time in type 


Too ramiutar.—The anuexed graphic description of a ludicrous scene, 
which occurred at the Bowery theatre, on the evening of the anniversary of 
the evacuation of this city, is from the Courier and knquirer 

Booth played Richard the third, and the house was crammed to such an 
extent that an avalanche of spectators broke trom the pit, and covered the 
orchestra and the greater part of t § By reasonable computation there 








eund wings alone—seldiers in 









were about three huadred perso: stag 
fatigue dresses—officers with sule arms—a teow jolly tare, and a number of 
“apple-munching urchins.” The scene was indescribably ludicrous. Boot 


played ip his best style, and was really anxious to make a bit, buttheconfu 

sion incidental to such a crowd on the stage, occasioned constant and most 

hutnorous interruptions. It was every thing, or any thing buta tragedy 

In the scene with Lady Anne, a scene so much admired for its address, the 
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mused themselves by throwing pennies and silver on the 


rambhog among the beys, aud they 





gallery spectators a 
stage, Which occasioned an immense s g 
frequently ran between King Richi nd Lady Anue to snidch a stray cop 
per In the tent scene, so: olemn and impre Ssive, several curious amateurs 
went up to the table, took up the crown, poised the heavy swe rd, and exa 
mined all the regalia with great care, while Richard was in agony from the 
terrible dream ; and when the scene changed. discovering the ghosts of King 
Heury, Lady Anne, aud ¢ en, it was difficult to select them from the 
rowd, Ww thrust their faces and persons among the royal shadows. The 
battle of Bosworth-fleld capped the clinax—the audience mingled with the 
and raced across tit age, to the shouts of the people, the roll of 
ume, and bellowing of the trumpets: and when the fight between 
n, they made a ring round the combatants t 
see fair play, and kept atitior nearly uaiter ofan hour by “Shrews 
bury’s ck.” This was all done in pertect good humor, and with no inten 
tion tomakearow. When Mr. Rice came on the stage to sing his celebrated 
' song of Jim row, they not only made him re peat it some twenty umes, t 
{bout e actually ul no roo) to perform the little dancing 
nnd im the allerpiece, where a 
ly helped 
tical, indeed, te the audience. 
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THEATRICAL CATASTROPHES. —We remember reading—says the Boston 
Commercial! Gazette—not long since. in one of the Philadelphia papers, that 
while Miss Fanny Kemble wes playing the partof Juhet and when the whole 
audience were completely s} bound by the effect of her wonderful acting 
lucky wight jn the pit, Whose feelings Lad been wrought up toa litte 

tatthe very moment when she was drair 
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he sticking 


















above ‘tt 2-5 hie 
tothe very dregs the fatal cup which she thought poison, exclaimed, alte 
1 long drawn breath, and io eful accents—"' down uf gues 
The effect, just at thaterit ] moment, may be imagined, but cannot 
dience was convuleed with la ter, and the tragical 
iv nothing vanished u tlhinair Something of the same 
atthe Premeont, on Mot vy evening of last week, ¢ 
ithe same | ‘ inthe u toftone of the must te er 
close, a nt Commotion Ww 
one ¢ ! iw ort 
tt iy t pering w ace 
’ und * chaos | come aga ” Some one now exciaunet 
“ara t!—dead for a « t The mystery wes soon explained. A 
huge rat, by some means or other, hod made othe lobby, ame 
seemed very esol tous ol waking his first appear ts 
canes, and umibr is Were al] broughtin requ 
cious of ite ind berty l af ' vit fellow ‘ 
time, and was determine to die gan Like ‘ 
with twenty dre zit f 
the tront boxes, t ‘ ‘sin 
Ilere he was broug the resign s 
quietus trom an iran git ivet 
eagtie Duots 1 © X ‘ ' “ t v 
tothe est trshinent, who sundry times has ar 
gambola, had nted the mi ef from atar 
] wus bewailing " 
charm was ate the t fe 
sisted a.m @stonishimet 
wards the mnecentiotruder, the whole te 
t laughter Even the prostrate Romeo, wi 
time, could not refrain from whispering t 
fev y now The holy friar himself was bew 
dered, and forgot his ghostly office, and it was a long time before either au 
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dience or actors could sufficiently compose their muscles 80 4s to resume 
business of the play. The curtain was prematurely dropped; and t 

the intervention of such a trifling incident, was the denouement of this ta 
gedy of tragedies converted into a farce 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tn answer to the communication signed ** a Frenchman,” stating that a num- 
ber of Mr. Payne's plays are from the French, we beg to say that if the writer 
will look over the bwgraphy of Mr. Payne in a late number of the Mirror, 
he will not only find his information anticipated in the body of it, but the 
reasons explained why it happened to be so ; and the history given of some of 
the French pieces to which the “ Frenchman” points our attention. The 
praise of Mr. Payne, i these cases, is not that he has never made use of fo- 
reign resources, but that he has done it so well as to secure his works a perma- 
nent standimg on the stage—even subjects which other dramatists and expe- 
rienced ones have tried in, and farled, although aided by the self-same foreygn 
onginals. Should we publish the letter of “a Frenchman,” it might be 
Sancied that Mr. Payne's use of foreign material had been clandestine ; though 
we are sure so uncandid a purpose cannot have actuated our correspondent, 
and would be unjust to our countryman, who has always been the first to 
avow his obligations. The benefit to Mr Payne was grven because his plays 
had been acted for many years im this country, of which he ts a native, anc 
at a great profit to our theatres and actors, without any return to him in any 
shape. As compensation had been often volunteered to foreign writers, for the 
advantage derived from their productions; for example, to Mr. Bulwer, Mrs 
Hemans, and others, it was thought but fair to remember the clarms of a natwwe 
of our city, upon his return: and we have done it, and handsomely 

Curio is all in the wrong about dancing. We do not think ut has any demo- 
ralizing tendency ; on the contrary, it develops the person, imparts ease 
and grace to the manners, promutes health, and enlarges the sphere of ex- 
istence by a new and innocent enyoyment There is scarcely a more de- 
lightful sight than a room-full of fine, eager, glowing children, untouched by 
care, and giving vent to ther irrepressible cheerfulness m this gladsome 
and graceful exercise. Let those dance whose hearts are light — to do 
so. Soon their ardent steps will be slow and mournful. Ve say 
wrprove the passing hour, and so refre sh both mind and body by mnocent 
amusement, that the laborer may not faint m the hour of trial. Curio is 
therefore under the desk. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1832 


Old customs,— There seems to be prevalent, at present, a uni- 
versal alarm for the continuance of the good, old, hospitable, warm- 
hearted, social, innocent—(eager adjectives of commendation rush 
on us in swarms )—and excellent customof risiftng on the firstday 
of the new year. In the mindsof some, this regret is not unmingled 
with indignation. We have before us several communications on 
the subject, rather highly seasoned with epithets of disapprobation, 
and altogether more remarkable for candor than civility. One, 
in particular, bears rather hard upon such as would refuse such 
a delightful custom the benefit of their example, and hints fiercely 
about certain ‘‘ would be nobility,” “people who have noancestry 
themselves,” and other severe inuendoes. We shall not insert 
any of these. We do not know any law by which a family 
can be made to keep open house on any day in the year, nor do 
we see why those unwilling to do so should be assailed in the 
public prints, or in any way subjected to compulsory measures 
Suppose a number, in reality opposed to the custcm, should con- 
sent to receive visits from their friends on the first day of the new 
year; but that this consent should be wrung from them reluc- 
tantly by the fear of newspaper abuse, and public indignation, 
who would desire to call on such families? Would not the con- 
strained civilities, and the half checked ill-nature consequenton 
the cause of the meeting, defeat its object, which is that of hearty, 
honest friendship and unclouded enjoyment?’ What lover of old 
customs, who is astanch New-Yorker atheart, and mingles with 
the impressions, misfortunes, or triumphs of his jater years, plea- 
sant and rich associations of past times, would desire the aid of 
such fn the good cause of newyear hilarity? Forour part, we not 
only freely acknowledge that every attempt tocoercethose who are 
falling off from the ways of their fathers, would be an act of in- 
justice, but we should deem it an act of folly, and injurious to the 
purpose which it was intended to promote. Besides, if there be 
any who frown atthe sight of universal merriment, why should 
they not be suffered to enjoy theirownpleasure? Are there not 
enough without them, to light up the city with gaiety? Are we, 
as a community, so much the creatures of imitation, that because 
a few close their shutters and bar their doors, hiding themselves 
from the sunshine, and flying from the sights and sounds of every 
day happiness, we must all do so? Cannot youand I laugh and 
be merry, because the mansion opposite is solemn and dignified? 
“But,” reply some, “ the custom must be general, or it will be 
entirely broken up. We must know that wherever we go, we 
shall be welcomed, or else we shall pause before each awelling 
with a doubtful and misgiving heart, and look in every face for 
signs of displeasure.” This, it is true, is to be regretted. It is 
a cloud upon the brightness of the day ; but it will not be difficult 
to distinguish the difference between a heartless ceremony and a 
Sincere welcome; and the coldness and discreditable restraints 
of the one will only so much more grace and beautify the value 
of the other } 
But we must notbe too indiscriminate in censuring those whose 
tastes and wishes are not similarto our own. Any custom, if 
too imperative, may become the source of discomfort and annoy- 
ance. Newyear-day will always find some families in no mood 
for gaicty. We are forever liable to be preyed upon by innu-| 
merable causes of grief or discontent. Disagreement, sick-| 
ness, death—the absence of one—the fear of an impending cala- |! 
mity—who shall attempt to say what causes another has for un-| 
happiness? We see a man surrounded by all that, to us, would! 
make life valuable and delightful, yet what subtle remote cause, | 
far, far beyond our conjecture, may overshadow his mind and his}| 
heart, and turn to bitterness all the eweet waters of pleasure flow-' 





ingaround. Let such close their doors, and be their privacy re- 
spected. You cannot make a sorrowing man merry by forcing 
him into a ball-room, where the careless are so eager in chasing 
delight. Neither can you compel families to join in the festivity 
of any season, if they are not in themselves disposed to do so 
Let them close their doors. 

Others there are who oppose the custom because they do not 
like it. Well, they have a right to their opinion. You cannot 
compel a man to let you come and see him. If he wishes to be 
alone—if he is not in a mood for a feast—if he honestly says, ‘I 
like it not,” and acts up to his professions, without interfering to 
prevent you from acting up to yours, why he violates no right— 
he merits no obloquy. Let him sit alone. Disturb him not— 
insult him not. It is a pity that your neighbor is so morose, or 
so melancholy, but it is no affair of yours. Leave him to his so 
litude. Go thou and do differently. 

But while we are careful not to commit any oppressive act, let 
us not be backward in encouraging those among us who remain 
faithful to the kind and harmless fashions of their ancestors. The 
one which we have been alluding to, we should sce go down with 
regret. There must be few of us who do not recollect it with the 
most pleasurable associations. To us it is as fraught with th 
spirit of vanished pleasure, as it is powerful in cheering the 
present. No man, without a good cause, should strike a blow at 
any institution—if this may be called one—which dispenses 
cheerfulness among so many. How many firesides areenlivened 
by its approach?) How many lethargic hearts are stirred up into 
something like a sparkle of affection or joy! If itis the pride of 
wealth and aristocracy which would destroy this pleasant holi 
day, then let him who first advances against it be known as the 
enemy of innocent enjoyment—let the carcless and the light 
hearted hush their voices in his presence—letrosy-cheeked, smi 
ling children pause in their little plays, and point him out toeach 
other as their foe—and, when the universal signs of cheerfulness 
which now fill our streets on that occasion, shall be changed for 
the signs of business, and one shall ask “ who caused this trans 
formation ?”—let Aim be pointed out as the enemy of harmless re 
creation, and be left to his enviable reputation 





Happy newwear.—There is, after all, something delightful in 
being an editor. You can sit here by a cheerful fire, at your 
ease, in your slippers, and talk familiarly, and sometimes sauci- 
ly too, to we know not how many thousand people The most 
delightful of all New-York festivals has arrived. Signs and 
sounds of hilarity are already multiplying around us—good eat 
ing—good drinking—good feeling inspire every body with cheer 
fulness ; and some oldvinegar faces, that have been for months 
ignorant of a smile, have unscrewed into a tolerable expression 
of human civility. On these occasions it is requisite that every 
body should say something, and we are now about to bid you, 
gentle readers, a happy newyear. This important duty we do 
hereby perform with the gravity becoming our dignified station 
We have poked the fire. We have putuptheblower. We have 
closed the window-shutter, and drawn near the hearth—and 
now—we do, at this moment, from our heart, wish all of you 
a“ happy newyear We wish the old may keep clearof gout 
We wish little children safely through the measles, small-pox, 
whooping-cough, &e.—the incipient dangers of lift—and, as for 
the young ladies and gentlemen, if they would pass eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three happily, they must make the errors of 
the past useful hints for avoiding those of the future 

This is emphatically the season of good resolutions as well as 
of good humor. Many have most religiously determined to turn 
over a new leaf. There isa young belle, who has been a great 
deal lately with a saucy cousin, who lingers by her side for hours, 
and yet says never a word of matrimony. She has vowed to 
turn him off. She will sit with him so ull newyear’s day, and 
then “never again—never—never—never (thers there are 


of a similar nature. Spendthrifts, who swear they will be eco- 


nomical, and ill-natured people who mean to turnamiable. Eigh- | 


teen hundred and thirty-three will, however, doubtless have a 
great deal to answer for. How much precious time will be wast- 
ed! How many glorious opportunities of acting wisely and 
nobly will be thrown away ! How often conscience will whisper 
unregarded, while evil, in the disguise of pleasure, will not plead 
in vain? Therefore we whisper, take care! 

Gradations of character —The gradations of character are 
infinite. Murderers may so vary the heinousness of their crime 
by their separate motives of perpetrating, and their manner of 
committing it, that, compared together, one may appear an angel, 
another adevil. There is a fine touch of Shakspeare’s pencil in 
King John, illustrating this point. It occurs in the scene where 
Hubert and the attendants are about to burn out the eyes of the 


young Prince Authur 
Enter attendants with cords and irons 
Hubert. Do asl bid you 
Arthur. O, save me, Hubert, save me' my ever are ont 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men 
Hub. Give me the iron, Tsay, and bind him here 
Arth. Alas! what need you be so boist'rous-rougti? 
1 will not struggle, | will stand stone still. 
Por heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ' 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away, 
And I will eit as quiet as a lamb 
I wil! not stir, move, wince, nor speak a word 
Nor look upon the iron angerly; 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you 
Whatever torment you do put me to. | 
Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him 
Istaiiendant. lam best pleased to be from such a deed 
Ercunt attendants 
Arth. Alas! I then have chid away my friend 
He hath @ stern look, bul a genilc heart 





| suffrage in England 


| Now this same “ first attendant,” to an ordinary honest man, 
unacquainted with the existence of this little gleam of feeling 
in his heart, must have appeared at first sight, for even conceiv- 
ing the thought of burning out that lovely boy’s eyes, as despe 
rate a villain as neture could form; but, by this light touch of 
character, what an immense diiference is made in our estimation 
of him. Well might the terrified boy regret that he had chidden 
himaway. Compared with the others, he must have appeared 
tohim an angel. It is curious, and at the same time gratifying 
to remark, how much more powerful to a mind, even of ordinary 
intelligence, are moral associations than those merely persona! 
For example, who has not, at some time or other, loved a homely 
individual for his excellence, or despised a prepossessing on for 
his meanness? There are two distinet and widely opposite waye 
of judging mankind, one by allow ing the attention to rest only on 
accidental circumstances, as personal beauty or acc omplishmer te 
wealth or birth by omitting to inquire into the mind or heart, and 
by forming an opinion of one from his casual situation in life, for 
which, in justice, he should receive neither censure nor commen 
Ile cannot be 
blamed for being a robber, as another could be who first drew 


dation. A man may be born among banditti 
breath among 


proper instruction, yet who afterwards joined the gang. Although 
! 


Virtuous beings, and received the advantages of 
these men should steal, side by side, to their midnight prey ; and 
although from human laws they might both be exposed to the 
same penalty, yet assuredly they could not stand in the same 
By far the 
most noble and rational way to form an estimate of others is by 


degree of guilt before him who knows all hearts 
examining their motives, their habits of thinking and feeling, and 
There is a great 
cant uttered about the respect paid to wealth 


most of us do this even more than we suppose 
deal of unmeaning 
however mean and vulgar, and the conte mpt with which poverty 
But we do not 
believe this kind of complaint has much foundation in trut! 


however intelligent and deserving, is regarded 


Certainly, poverty exposes one both to disadvantages and mortifi 
cations; and, on the contrary, wealth is the passport to much that 


is delightful, but moral excellence is generally acknowledged ir 


he poor as well as in the rich; the undeserving among the latter 
are generally hated ond despised, while the worthy among the 
former are respected as well as beloved. This gradation of 
character is detected as soon as we come into contact with 
man, and however we may have been previously swayed by 
mere unimportant considerations, we eventually make his morn! 
character our standard, and itis that which makes him respecta 
ble as well as hs py 

It should be the business of every parent and instructor, t¢ 
cultivate this perception of the moral. ‘The mind is naturally 
prone to it, and may be easily led into the habit of regarding 
individuals and their actions in this light only, and they will 
find it a great supportin the labyrinths of lift Heartlessness 
and injustice frequently court applause, and beget imitation in 
graceful forms; while moral virtues, of the highest and sublimest 
description, possessing nothing to dazzle the «¢ ye, stand aure 
A child should be educated to perceive 
these distinctions. A commanding form, arrayed in imperia 
robes, crowned and blazing with jewels, throned pe rhaps, ane 
receiving the profoundest homage of a vast multitude, yet having 
been guilty of a cruel or a dishonorable action, should at once | 


carded but by a few 


darkened with repulsive associations by far wo strong to be 
counteracted by the mere tinsel trappings of physical splend 
On the other hand, a firendless and a powerless being, steeped 
poverty and sinking beneath misfortunes, covered with und 
served obloquy, yet patiently bearing up, and cheerfully, agains 
the pitiless tempest, and adhering to his duty, amid temptation 
should, inthe mind’s eye, beoverspread with «a dignity and beaats 
commanding love, reverence, awe, and to one not blinded by 
sensual habits, his forehead would appear beaming with a ha 
in the light of which, the poor brightness of worldly power 


glory would be mean indeed 
But, to bring thisa litde nearer ordinary life, and to apply it¢ 
our youthful readers, we should remark, that the same prine.> + 
operates every day, every hour, in the little circumstances « 
domestic life. The same moral beauty is continually, altho 
in aless degree, gained by some and lost by others. The !o» 
liest girl, who tells a falsehood, practises an unworthy artifice, « 
commits an awkward or ungenerous action, in the same degree 
obscures her beauty, and clothes herself with bad associatior 
and she who boasts no personal charms, by gentleness, good 


humor, neatness, integrity and delicate affections, invests herse 
with higher beauty—more durable and more seducing—and, # 
though in the flaunting and dazzle of a crowd, bright faces and 
graceful forms may attract from her the eyes of the careless, y 
at home, where woman's empire should be, hers will be. We 
would impress upon the minds of the young, the infinite super 
ority of moral virtue, above all the frivolous and senseless tu 
umphs of fashion, all the glare of wealth, all the graces of ur 
meaning beauty. 


Universal suffrage in England. —The “ True Sun,” com 
menced in London less thana year since, is advocating universal 
Meetings are held in different places, tu 
raise money and subscriptions to support this paper 


Tailoring establishment.—Stultz and company, of London, 
|known the world over as the tailors, are said, in Bell's Life in 
| London, to employ three hundred and thirty-four men, of whom 
ja large number are upwards of sixty years of age 
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WHEN LOVE IS KIND. 
AN AUSTRIAN MELODY—WRITTEN BY 1HOMAS MOORE—THE MUSIC BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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Wel-come from me. 
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3d—If Love can sigh 
For one alone, 
Well pleased am 1 
Teo be that one ¢ 


lowe giv 


But should I see 


To two—or three, 
Then good by Lovet 





When I see 
Love giv’n to rove 
To two—or three, 
Then good by Love ! 


‘to rove 





when love brings Heart-ache or pang, Tears and such things—Love may go hang: 













When loveis kind, 








When love 
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| 2d—Love must, in short, Else here 
iy Keep fond and true, 
Through good report, 


For aught 
it And evil too! 


Young Love may go, || 


To Jericho! i 


ae 


I swear, 





¥ Sam I swear, 
oung Luve ma o 
For aught I ~ A, , 
To Jericho! 


I care, 
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BUTTON HOLES ON ROTH SIDR 
q ton, Who entertained a good deal of company at dinner, 
had a black as an attendant, who was a native of 
Africa, and never could be taught to hand things invari- | 
bly to the deft hand of the guests at table. At length, his! 
master thought of an infallible expedient to direct him, | 
and as the coais were then worn in Charleston single-} 
breasted, in the present quaker fashion, he told hin} 
; always to hand the plate to the button-hole side. Unfor- 
] tunately, however, for the poor fellow, on the day after 
he had received this ingenious lesson, there was among! 
{ the guesta at dinner a er gentleman with a double. | 
breasted coat, and he was for a while completely ata stand 
He looked first at one side of the gentieman’s coat, then at} 
the other, and finally, quite confounded at the outlandish | 
make of the etranger’s garment, he east a despairing look | 














\ at his master, and exclaiming in a loud voice, “buttons | 
on both sides, massa,” handed the plate right over the | 
gentleman’s head } 

Tur witp worses.—The herds of wild horses present 

f a beautiful spectacle when they are alarmed in their na 

| tive wilds by the intrusion ofan army. Instead of dying, 
as the deer and other timid animals, they gallop round in 

| compact masses of many thousands, apparently for the 

| purpose of reconnoitering the strangers; and frequently | 


advance boldly to within a few yards of the line of mare 

where they halt t+ gaze at the troops, tossing their manes, | 
\ and showing every sign of astonishment and displeasure, | 
especially at sightofthe cavalry. These droves are always | 
headed by geome fine looking old bashaws, whose flowing 
manes and tails plainly show that they have never been 
subject to man’s control; and in the rear the mares and 
colts follow 





Irian roarc.—“ That's a fine stream for trouts, friend,” 
observed a piscatorial acquaintance, the other dey, toa 
genuine sprig from the emerald isle, who was whipping } 
away with great vigor ata well known and favorite pool. 
** Faith, and it must be thatsame, sure enough," returned 
Pat, “ for deuce a one of 'em willstir out of it.” 


Use THR ROM.—A writer in one of the northern papers 
on school discipline, says—*' Without 4 liberal use of the 
red, it ia iunpossible to make boys smart ’’ , 





j that 


| 





|| Best paxt or a MAN.—A geutieman in Albany, says the; 


Citizen, sat to Collins for his portrait. His figure was 
Inone of the best; but he had somehow or other got an 


A gentleman in Charles- jidea that he should appear to advantage in a military 


drese, and at full length. There was, however, one diffi 
leulty- the canvas was toosmall, “Can't you getin my 
jlegs ?"’ said the paintee. “ Not easily,” returned the 
paste “No! then I'd rather net be painted at all, for 

think my lege ere the best part of me “Well, if you 
jthink your*legs are the best part of you, Pl paint them 
jalone, and leave out your head and body, for itis impossi- 
| ble to get the whole of you upon the canvas.” 


| ann 
| Georor Cannine.—A gentleman, on whose word reli 
ance can be placed, has favored the editor of the Court 
| Journal with the following account of a scene between 
jhis late Majesty and Mr. Canning. 1 
| present in bis official capacity. 
} quest the king’s signature to a measure for which he had 
a known repugnance. His majesty at first refused, but 
finding that Mr. Canning did not withdraw, but, on the 
‘ontrary, that he declared in respectful but strong terme, 
the signature was indispensable, the king sat for 
nearly an hour without notiting his minister; then an 





grily desiring him to give him a pen, affixed his signature, | 
| 


ind left the room. 


Diantetep coxnpret OF A youna LADY.— Eliza, a young! 


Parisian, resolutely discarded a gentleman to whom she 
was to have been married the neat doy, because he rudi 
culed religion. Having given hima gentle reproof. he re 
plied, “ That a man of the world would not be so old fa 
shioned, as te regard God and religion" Eliza started 
but quickly recovering herself, said, 
then, sir, leease to be yours. He who does yot love and 
thonor God, can never love bis wife constantly and sin 
jcerely " ‘The match was broken off 

















RETROGRADE MOVEMENT. — An experienced scliool tercher 
lately told the following story The bov who is the sub- 
ject of it deserves credit for hus wit, if not for his punctu 
ality. He had one winter morning, when the ground was 
cased with ice, reached the school room at rather a late 
hour—whereupon the dominie inquired of him, “* Why so 
tardy?” “ Because,” said he, ‘I lost two steps backward 
where I gained one forward. “Indeed! if vou slipped in 
that manner, how did von get here atall??) “Why, sir! 


turned t er woy 





rnd went the 





¢ informant was | 
Mr. Canning came to re- | 


‘rom this noment. 


SBCRETS OF AUTHORSHIP. —Several remarkable instances 
of Sir Walter Scott's preserving the secret of authorship, 
are lately become known to the public. Mr. Gifford, edi- 
tor of the Quarterly, sent to him to review the Tales of 
my Landlord, with this remark, “If yon have not written 
| the work, review it.’ Sir Walter immediately returned 
|| him an article with the remark, “I am not the author, 
jjand I have reviewed it.” The review is a very fair one, 
}/ though it accuses him of plagiarism, and points out the 
j}sources whence the incidents were derived. Of course 


| 


{in such a critique. the awthor had the greatest possible 
advantage. In IS17, Sir Walter dined with the king at 


|! Cariton house. George 


| toast the health of the ** 


the fourth took the oecasion to 


greatest genius of the country, the || board 


|| Wu pecxs.—Mr. Cartwright, the celebrated English 
| ornithologist, who lived long in a desolate region, compu 
ted the rate at which certain wild ducks flew, to be not 
less than ninety miles per hour. Spallanzani found, by 
factual experiment, that a swallow flew from Bologna to 
) Modena, a distance of twenty miles, in the almost incon- 
ceivable time of two minutes, thus going at the rate of 
twelve hundred miles per hour! 
| A PATENT pHysician-—A certain physician at sea, made 
great use of sea-water among his patients Whatever 
i disease came on, a dose of the nauseating liquid was first 
{thrown down. In process of time, the doctor fel) over 
A great bustle consequently ensued on board, in 


|;author of Waverley.” Sir Walter, when he found all eyes [| the midst of which the captain came up, and anxiously 


Tam not the author 





| fixed on him, rose and said—‘ Sire 
of Waverley.” i 
saying that the guests were “ half fou,” and the king had 
j|no right to make such a meeting the place for so trying a| 
jremark 


i} Canrou.—The name of Carroll is the only one on the 
declaration to which the res of the signer is ap | 
pended. The reason why itw is un 

derstood to be as follows :—The patriots who signed that 

document, did it, almost literally, with ropes about their} 
Iinecks, it being generally supposed that they would, if! 
unsnecessful, be hung as rebels. When Carroll had signed 
his name, some one at his elbow remarked, * You'll get! 
clear—there are severalof that name— they willnet know} 


dence 
s done in this case, 
i 


which to take.” “ Not so,” replied } and immediate ly | 
j, added, ‘‘of Carrolton.” 
AN tmposstanity.—Two barristers f the names of 


| Doyle and Yelverton, were constantly quarrel! 

jjthe bench. One day the dispute arose so hi 
incensed Doyle knocked down his adversary 
vehemently, “You scoundrel, lll make vo 
la gentleman'’ Theother smarting under 
lay on the ground, energetically replied, 
Idefy yon. You cannot do it, sir!” 


ng before 


» that the} 





exclaiming 
ehave like 
low, as he 
No, never 








| 
| 
INTIMATE FAMILY CONNEXION.—The Lowell Journal, al-, 

|, luding to the prosperous state of that town, and the high 
|| price of rents, remarks :—*‘ If some persons would erect} 
a large number of separate tenements, for smal! fami-} 
j lies, he would realize a good profit, and do the town some | 
t P At present tere ie agreat number ot fami 


thert 


tthey hardly know whichis which 





erry.ce er Si 


xed un toge 


land two inches in bre 


inquired the cause, ‘Oh, nothing, sir.” answered a tar, 


He vindicated lis conduct afterwards, by)| “ only the doctor has fallen into his medicine chest.” 


Gill, Massachusetts, named Cannon, has madea press and 
yertwo-and-a-half inches in length, 
dth!— He has also published a book 
| of twenty-seven pages, called ‘A Treatise on a Dog,” or 
} namented with a cut, carved by himself. He advertises 
| two lines for acent. There is no other printing-office in 
the town! tas 

Fivency or sPeecn —The common fuency of speech in 
many men and women is owing—says Swift—to a scarcit 
of words; for whoever is master of language, and hath a 


| AN INGENIovs 1aD.—The Boston Traveler says a lad in 





types. and issued : 


















mind fu f ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate 
upon the choice of both; whereas comumon speakers have 
only one of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them 





in, and these are always ready; so people come faster out 
of church when it is nearly empty than when a crowd is 
at the door ae 

A GooP TooTH DRAWER —What is that instrument with 

hich every tooth in your head may be drawn, not only 
without pain, but without perception of the operation, pre 
vided you open your mouth and keep your eyes shut? A 
black-lead penes aay 

Comncwwence —The fifty-sixth signer of the declaration 
of independence, died fifty-siz years after signing that 
instrument. : 





A man’s own good breeding is the best security against 
other people’s il manners 





I hy tleorge FP Scott & — furccere 

















